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PREFACE. 

'HT^HIS volume has been written specially for 
-*- readers who are not deeply versed in recent 
literature on Palestine. My purpose in writing has 
determined the selection of topics and their manner 
of treatment. I have read most of the best English 
books on Palestine, but have endeavoured to touch 
only on those broad aspects of the subject which are 
likely to be of greatest interest to my readers. The 
descriptions of scenery and of the life of the inhabit- 
ants are based upon notes made on the spot. I have 
taken for granted that my readers will be specially 
interested in whatever may illustrate the Life of 
Christ. The last chapters deal with the relation of 
* Christianity to the land of its birth. 

The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
have kindly granted me permission to use their 
photograph of Russian Pilgrims. The other photo- 
graphs used by the engraver are, with one exception, 
from the excellent series of Syrian photographs by 
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Bonfils, of Beyrout. For the design of the Palestine 
Iris — probably the "Lily of the Field" — which 
appears on the cover, I am indebted to my friend 
Mr. Thomas Dunn. I am specially indebted to 
the Rev. George Adam Smith for the great care 
he has bestowed on the proof sheets, and for the 
numerous valuable suggestions he has made. 

D. M. ROSS. 

Dundee, November 1891. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

" \ T 7* ERE you disappointed with Palestine?" 
* V That is a question which every traveller in 
Palestine is sure to be asked on his return. The 
answer depends on the expectations the traveller has 
previously formed as to what he will see on a Palestine 
tour. He will be disappointed if he expects to see 
beautiful cities, like Edinburgh or Florence. Damas- 
cus, indeed, encircled with luxuriant and far-spreading 
orchards, and recalling the witchery of the " Arabian 
Nights," is a beautiful city even when measured by 
a European standard. But Damascus is beyond the 
northerly limit of Palestine. The cities of Palestine 
proper are not beautiful, though some of them can 
boast of a picturesque situation. They have no fine 
gardens or squares, no spacious streets or handsome 
shops, and whatever may be their attractions, neither 
cleanliness nor airiness is amongst the number. 
The lover of the " Row," or of the Paris boulevard, 
will feel ill at ease in the David Street of Jerusalem 
or the bazaars of Nablous. The traveller will be dis- 
appointed if he expects to feast his eye on excep- 
tionally beautiful scenery. There is magnificent 
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scenery to the north of Palestine in the Lebanons, 
and to the south in the desert of Sinai, while in 
Palestine itself there are one or two charming spots, 
and there are many striking views, but the scenery 
is, on the whole, tame. There is nothing to compare 
with the rich loveliness of the English Midlands, with 
the glow of a heather-clad hill on the shores of a 
Scottish loch, with the dark slopes of the pine-clad 
hills of the Black Forest, or with the lake scenery 
of Italy and Switzerland. The traveller will also be 
disappointed if he expects to find such monuments 
of art as he meets with in Italy or Greece or Egypt. 
There are no sculptures, and painting is represented 
by daubs in Greek and Latin churches. There are 
the ruins of beautiful churches of the times of the 
Crusades, and the Mosque of Omar is a singularly 
beautiful building. But art, it is plain, has had its 
home elsewhere than in the Sacred Land. 

But no traveller need burden himself with such 
false expectations. So much has been written on 
Palestine within the last half century, and especially 
within the last quarter of a century, that the traveller 
has himself to blame if he suffers the pain of dts- 
illusionement And though Palestine is lacking in 
many of the elements of interest which are dear to 
tourists who are " doing " the sights of the world, it 
is rich in elements of interest which arc peculiarly its 
own. They are such as these : — 

I. There is no equally small territory which has 
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gathered round it such a wealth of historical associa- 
tions. Situated almost at the meeting-point of the 
three continents of the old world, it has been involved 
in the wider history of Africa and Asia and Europe. 
Hittites and Phoenicians had their settlements in Pales- 
tine, and their relations with Old Testament history. 
The two great empires of the ancient world, the 
Empire of the Nile and the Empire of the Euphrates, 
never came into collision without involving Palestine 
in their conflict. The chariots of the Egyptian 
Thothmes thundered along the Plain of Esdraelon 
long before the Exodus ; and, in later days, the 
Assyrians poured their armies into the land of Israel 
on their southward march to the rich valley of 
the Nile. In the Judaean hills and passes you see 
the battlefields on which the Maccabaeans asserted 
Jewish independence against the successors of Alex- 
ander the Great ; in roads and bridges and castles you 
see the effects of the Roman occupation ; and near 
Jerusalem you see the plateau along which Titus 
advanced to the siege of the city. Churches like 
the church within the fortress on Mount Gerizim are 
memorials of the Byzantine Empire. At Kurn Hattin 
you look down upon the great battlefield where 
Saladin crushed the crusading hosts, and in the Plain 
of Philistia you are amid the scenes of the wild 
prowess of Richard the Lion-hearted. At Acre 
and in the Plain of Esdraelon you see the scenes 
of Napoleon's conflict with the Turks. In no other 
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country of the world — not even in Greece or Italy — 
can you find so many points of contact with the 
wider history of the race. 

2. There is no equally small territory where you 
can find such a variety in the nationality, civilisation, 
and religion of the people. On that ground alone it is 
worthy of a visit from the student of human nature. 
You have the nomads of the desert side by side with 
the dwellers in cities and villages. You have Jews 
and Mohammedans and Christians, and amongst the 
Christians — resident or on pilgrimage — you have re- 
presentatives of every section of Christendom. Travel 
in such a land is brimful of interest to the student 
of men and manners, and is an admirable instrument 
for widening one's horizon. 

3. Travel in Palestine supplies a commentary on 
the sacred history. That history, it is true, is chiefly 
significant for its moral and spiritual lessons, which 
are best understood through the faith and love of 
a humble heart. Yet something is gained by seeing 
that old history start into vividness amid its own 
native scenes. When you see an Arab shikh at the 
head of his tribe, herds of cattle and goats gathered 
by their shepherds round the troughs at a well, 
strings of camels laden with merchandise, the black 
tents of the Bedawin on a stretch of pasture, and the 
solitary thick-leafed oaks which invite the traveller 
to their shelter in the heat of the day, the stories of 
the patriarchal age seem as if they were being acted 
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out before your eyes. When you cross the plains 
of Philistia, dive into the tortuous mountain country 
of Judaea, ride past the heads of the passes of 
Benjamin, climb the hills of Samaria, wander over 
the plain of Esdraelon, and camp on the breezy 
heights of Galilee, you have a better understanding 
of the story of Israel's long and stormy conflicts with 
her enemies. When you ride past the vineyards of 
Judaea and through the olive groves of Ephraim, view 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, watch the 
swallows in the Temple Area, camp upon a threshing 
floor, see the gazelle on its hurried rush to a pool 
unexhausted by the blazing sun, feast the eye 
upon the wealth of wild flowers in the months of 
spring, and gaze upon the snow-clad peaks of Hermon 
and Lebanon, the imagery of psalmists and prophets 
becomes more meaningful. Many of the words of 
Jesus are equally intelligible in Palestine or out of it, 
but some of His sayings have the atmosphere of His 
own land, and gain in vividness from Palestine travel. 
Shepherds separating their sheep and goats for the 
night, women going down from the village to the 
well with their waterpots, a sower in a Palestine field, 
the solitary fig tree in a vineyard, — scenes like these 
help to give a more distinct edge to our Lord's words. 
Not a day passes but the traveller gets a clearer 
setting for some part of the gospel story. 



CHAPTER I. 

A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. 



CHAPTER I. 
a bird's-eye view. 

Physical Features. 

I HAD read that Palestine was a small country, 
and must have been taught in my school days 
the number of its square miles, but I confess that its 
smallness surprised me. If you exclude the district 
east of the Jordan,* Palestine is only about a fifth 
part of the size of Scotland, or, to put the comparison 
in a more convenient form, it is about the size of the 
three Scotch counties of Perth, Forfar, and Aberdeen. 
Travelling at the rate of twenty-five miles a day, you 
could go from Beersheba to Dan in six days. The 
average breadth from the Mediterranean to the Jordan 
Valley is less than fifty miles. From many of the 

* In many respects the district east of the Jordan is more interesting 
than Western Palestine. It has been less explored — an attraction for 
most travellers. It has finer wheat-fields, finer pastures, and finer 
forests. Its ruins of great Roman cities, like Gerash and Amman, are 
more extensive. The nomadic life of most of the inhabitants is more in- 
teresting than the life of the villagers west of the Jordan. (See Laurence 
Oliphant's "Land of Gilead," and S. Merril's "East of the Jordan.") 
But in these chapters trans-Jordanic Palestine may be left out of view 
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hill-tops in the central tableland, you can see on the 
one hand the Mediterranean, and on the other the 
mountains to the east of Jordan. It is that little 
morsel of the earth's surface from which has come 
forth the power that is exercising such a mighty in- 
fluence on the destinies of the civilised word. True 
are the words of the prophet : " Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord." 

Strangely hemmed in, too, is that tiny tract of 
territory. On the west the Mediterranean breaks 
upon a coastline which offers the scantiest harbourage. 
On the south Palestine is separated from Egypt by 
a long stretch of desert ; and on the east the fertile 
pastures beyond the Jordan are separated from the 
Euphrates by a continuation eastwards of the same 
vast desert of Arabia. Only towards the north is 
there easy communication by land with the world 
beyond its own borders, and in that direction the 
alpine ranges of Hermon and Lebanon form a gigantic 
natural barrier. A fitting home for a people who 
were taken in hand to be specially disciplined for 
playing a special part in the education of the human 
race, and a fitting sphere, also, at that junction of 
three continents, for the development of a religion 
in which there was to be recognised neither Jew nor 
Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, bond nor free. 

Nearly the whole country consists of a mountainous 
tableland. In the north there is a shallow strip of 
plain between the sea and the mountains, and farther 
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south the Plain of Sharon broadens out into the 
Plain of Philistia, which in the extreme south is twenty 
miles wide. But Palestine, more even than Scotland 
or Wales, is a land of mountains. Excluding Hermon, 
(9166 ft), there are no mountains whose height from 
their base is as great as that of Ben Nevis or Ben 
Lomond, or even Ben Venue. But the whole central 
part of Palestine is raised to a height not approached 
by any inhabited tableland in this country. Hebron 
is about 3000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
Jerusalem only 500 feet less. Shechem is situated 
in the gorge between Gerizim and Ebal, but the bed 
of the valley is nearly 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The main features of the country are easily grasped. 
It is a hundred and fifty miles long by forty to sixty 
broad. From the seaboard the backbone of the 
tableland is approached through a succession of lower 
heights. On the east there is the extraordinary 
depression of the Jordan Valley, bordered on either 
side by steep mountains ; only at one place is the 
mountainous tableland cut through by a plain — by 
the Plain of Esdraelon, which stretches from the Bay 
of Acre to the Jordan Valley. This is the one tract of 
country where the traveller can cross from the coast 
to the Jordan without climbing over ground 1500 
or 2000 feet high, and on this broad, and level plain 
were fought many of the great battles of the Old 
Testament. To the north of this plain lies Galilee, 
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whose highest mountains reach a height of 4000 
feet, and to the south lie Samaria and Judaea, where 
the tableland is broken up by an intricate network 
of plains and valleys. A hilly tableland lying between 
the maritime plain (varying in width from a few 
yards to twenty miles) and the great depression of 
the Jordan Valley, and cut across by the plain of 
Esdraelon, — such are the main features of the physical 
geography of Palestine. 

The Scenery. 

I chanced to see the landscape of Palestine under 
the most favourable circumstances — in the month of 
April, after vegetation had been freshened by the 
latter rains in the end of March, and by one or two 
subsequent showers. The plains — Sharon, Esdraelon, 
and smaller plains enclosed in the hills — were green 
with vast breadths of barley and wheat, diversified 
with patches of ploughed land for maize or beans. 
But acres of green can be monotonous. There are 
no trees by the roadsides or bridlepaths ; there are 
no hedges or fences in the fields ; there are no 
single cottages or mansions in the landscape. With 
the exception of an occasional village, — and there are 
few villages in the plains, — there is almost nothing 
to break up the long stretches of growing corn. In 
the Plain of Sharon, Jaffa has its orange groves, and 
Ramleh and Lydda have their olive groves ; in the 
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Plain of Esdraelon, or in the Plain of Mahnah, there 
is no such pleasing break in the monotony. 

Most travellers receive their first impression of the 
mountain scenery of Palestine from Judaea, — unfor- 
tunately, for the Judaean hills are the least attractive 
part of the country. In some parts of Judaea there 
are, it is true, striking peaks, graceful outlines, and 
grand crags, but for the most part the hills are cold, 
bare, and shapeless.* Nor is there any impression of 
height. Neby Samwil (Mizpeh), the highest and most 
picturesque mountain near Jerusalem, rises less than 
1000 feet from its base. The tableland is so high, that 
a mountain which is actually three thousand feet high 
may seem scarcely as many hundreds. The hillsides 
are grey and stony, and the thin soil affords but poor 
feeding to the sheep and goats. In some of the valleys 
in the neighbourhood of villages, fruit trees are fairly 
abundant, and one can still see the broken terraces 
far up the hillsides on which the olive and the vine 
had flourished in the happier days of the land. 
There are crops of barley and wheat on the flat 

* The hills of Palestine are limestone. Volcanic rocks (basalt) make 
their appearance amongst the limestone round the shores of the sea of 
Galilee and farther north. The prevalence of the limestone accounts 
in part for the tame outline of the hills. The limestone gives rise to 
another feature of the Palestine hills — the enormous number of caves. 
These caves have been extensively used for rock-cut tombs, and to-day 
they are occasionally converted into sheep-cotes or even dwelling- 
houses. Every reader of the Old Testament is familiar with their use 
as hiding-places, and, as we shall see in Chapter VI., they lent themselves 
to the development of the monkish life in the early Christian centuries. 
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ground of the plateau, and occasionally on the hill- 
sides, but the stones seem as thick as the blades 
of corn. The landscape is not lovely. Towards the 
Dead Sea the mountains gradually lose even their 
scanty vegetation, and grow weird in their rugged 
desolation. 

The hills of Samaria are only a little less grey and 
stony than those of Judaea, but they draw apart and 
leave room for valleys and little plains deliciously 
green in the months of spring. The ride from Bethel 
to Jenin by Shiloh, Nablous, Samaria, and Dothan 
gives the traveller a succession of varied and charm- 
ing views. After Judaea, it was a welcome surprise 
to come upon so many bits of delightful scenery. At 
one point our road took us down into a valley rich 
in newly planted fig trees and vines ; at another, to 
the top of a hill from which Hermon was visible in 
the distance ; and at another, along the side of a slope 
overlooking a fertile plain. And wherever the road 
might be, it scarcely ever took us beyond the sight 
of green corn at the base of the hills. In Galilee, 
of which I shall have to speak in greater detail in 
another chapter, the scenery is still more varied ; the 
hills have more shapely outlines, and are more richly 
clothed with verdure. The farther north the traveller 
goes, the greater becomes the beauty of the scenery, 
till at last he finds himself beside the gorges and 
alpine heights of the Lebanon. 

Palestine is very largely a treeless country — which 
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accounts for the coldness and bareness of its scenery. 
Near towns and villages fruit trees are often abundant 
— figs, vines, quinces, mulberries, pomegranates, and 
almonds. But the olive, with its gnarled, twisted stem 
and grey-green leaves, is the tree of Palestine. It is 
an element of almost every view which includes trees, 
but its foliage makes too little of a contrast with the 
greyness of the hills, to give that beauty to the land- 
scape which we associate with an Italian olive grove 
against its background of rich green. The palm was 
at one time abundant in Palestine ; there were miles 
of palm groves at Jericho, of which there is not now 
a solitary relic. A few palms can be seen at Jaffa, 
Jenin, Tiberias, and elsewhere ; but it is rare to find 
specimens, like those in Jerusalem, in the central 
tableland. There are other trees than fruit trees, 
but in the southern part of the country they can 
easily be counted. So rare are they, that they are 
marked on the Survey map. The two most common 
of these " forest " trees are the ever-green oak and the 
terebinth, which are not unlike each other in size 
and shape. Stray specimens are to be found here 
and there at welies (large tombs of Mohammedan 
saints), on mountain ridges, and in the neighbourhood 
of villages. They are umbrageous, and form a grate- 
ful resting-place for travellers ; but much as they are 
esteemed by the inhabitants, none of them can com- 
pare in size and beauty with one of our average oaks 
or plane trees. The very fact that the Israelites were 

2 
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profoundly impressed with the cedars of Lebanon is 
sufficient proof that they had no trees of great dimen- 
sions in their own country. On Carmel, on Tabor, 
and in some parts of Galilee there are forests, but 
these forests are little more than dwarfish trees not 
always thickly planted. By far the finest trees I 
saw in Palestine were in the upper valley of the 
Jordan beside Caesarea Philippi, and amongst these 
trees it was a peculiar pleasure to come across the 
white hawthorn in full blossom. There is evidence 
that the peasants in their search for firewood, and the 
goats in search of something to nibble, are responsible 
in part for the treelessness of modern Palestine, but 
there is also evidence that Palestine was never a well- 
wooded country. Even the wood for the temple had to 
be brought from beyond Palestine. And the frequent 
mention in the Old Testament of single oak trees 
implies the treelessness of the surrounding country. 

One of the chief drawbacks to the scenery of 
Palestine is the scarcity of running water. " It is a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills." So it is, compared 
with the desert or with rainless Egypt ; but it is not 
so, compared with a country like our own. The 
Jordan and some of its affluents are perennial, and 
the Mediterranean receives one or two perennial 
streams. But in the centre of the country, our bonny 
burn and trouting stream are represented by wadies, 
whose dry, bouldery beds are filled with water only 
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during the rains. So seldom, indeed, are the water- 
courses filled with water, that in some places {e.g., 
part of W&dy-el-Haramiyeh) they form the caravan 
road. I drove from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and rode 
from Jerusalem to Tiberias, without crossing more 
than one or two watercourses with running water. 
Even streams marked perennial in the Survey map, 
I found dry so early as the month of April The 
"shady rill," at least as far as the central tableland 
is concerned, exists only in poetry. If it does emerge 
into actual existence, it is no longer a " shady rill," 
but a winter torrent 

In many parts of Palestine, the inhabitants are 
dependent for their water supply upon the rain-water 
collected in cisterns or reservoirs, or more often upon 
the deep-sunk well, whose stone mouth is deeply 
furrowed by centuries 1 friction of the bucket rope, 
and at which the shepherds can often be seen filling 
the stone troughs for their flocks. But more pictur- 
esque than the deep-sunk wells are the fountains 
which send forth their waters from the limestone 
rock. They are found in great abundance in some 
districts — in greatest abundance at Shechem, which 
was therefore a favourite spot with the patriarchs. 
The fountain is usually made more convenient for use 
by masonry. Spouts are provided for the filling of 
water jars, and in front of the spouts there is often 
a sort of large shallow trough, in which several women, 
bare-footed and tucked-up, can be seen washing 
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gay-coloured clothes, and pounding them with a stone 
or piece of wood. The fountain is the public square 
of the village — the centre of its life and of its gossip — 
one of the most pleasing and picturesque sights which 
meets the traveller's eye. It is called in Arabic ain % 
the " eye " of the landscape, and well deserves the name. 
And no one who has seen the part which is played 
by the fountain in the life of the villagers whom it 
blesses, can fail to understand better the Scripture 
imagery which is drawn from the fountains of 
Palestine. 

One feature of the Palestine landscape no traveller 
who has journeyed through the country in spring can 
ever forget — the wealth of the wild flowers. There 
is seldom a mass of colour such as you have in the 
heather on a Scotch moor, or in the Alpen Rosen 
of Switzerland. It is near at hand that the floral 
richness is discoverable. I am not sure whether the 
flowers are richer than in some of our hedgerows or in 
some of our '-'dens," but, at any rate, they are more 
noticeable on the bare and stony soil. Even the hills 
of Judaea are gay with scarlet anemones,* poppies, 
cyclamens, irises, stars of Bethlehem, blue corn-flowers, 
tulips, and many another bright-coloured flower. In 
our ride northwards, not a day passed without our 

* Two flowers have been claimed to be the lily of the New Testament 
— the scarlet anemone and the purple iris. The scarlet anemone is, 
perhaps, the most common flower in Palestine, and can boast of a very 
bright hue. On the other hand, the tall and gorgeously coloured iris 
is more suggestive of " Solomon in all his glory." 
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coming across some specially rich flower patches. 
On our morning ride from Shechem to Sebaste (the 
old Samaria) we passed a plot of lentils, through 
which the scarlet anemones, or, as our dragoman 
called them, " Our Saviour's blood drops," were 
growing in wasteful profusion, and gave that bit of 
young crop the appearance of soft velvet strewn with 
bright flowers. The last mile or two of our road to 
Jenin (En-gannim) lay through a grassy defile, so 
rich in wild flowers — the brightest scarlets and pinks, 
the most delicate yellows and the deepest blues — that 
we seemed to be riding in a long flower-bed overgrown 
with grass. One could not help going back to the 
words of Him to whom the flowers spoke of the over- 
flowing love of His Father in heaven, and one could 
not help catching something of the lessons the flowers 
suggested to Him. 

In the end of summer, with its months of blazing 
sun, the landscape loses most of its floral beauty ; but 
there is one element of picturesqueness which the 
landscape of Palestine never loses — the varied and 
extensive views to be enjoyed from its hilltops. The 
green plains may be monotonous in their greenness, 
some df the Judaean valleys may be tiresome in their 
tameness, and the want of forests may make the 
landscape naked, but the summits of the mountains 
are a constant exhilaration. " Of all my recollections 
of Palestine none are so vivid as those of the glorious 
views from its heights ; they remain with me as 
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unforgettable pictures. One of the chief charms of 
these views is their variety. From the heights above 
Jericho you have the scenery of a tropical moun- 
tainous desert, and from the heights of Galilee you 
are in view of snow-clad slopes. The view from the 
Mount of Olives embracing Judaea and the Dead 
Sea is unlike that from Gerizim in the heart of 
Samaria. From Tabor, the Hill of Nazareth, Kurn 
Hattin, and from the lower ridges of Hermon, there 
are magnificent views, and each view is almost as 
different from the others as if the hills belonged to 
different countries. With one exception. In almost 
every view there is one constant feature, — the great 
fissure of the Jordan Valley, with the mountain wall 
beyond. Most of these views I had been familiar 
with by description : it was a special delight to 
"discover" views for ourselves. By far the finest 
view I had ,in Palestine was from a little-known 
mountain near Safed, in Upper Galilee. The hills 
of Lower Galilee and Samaria stood out clear in the 
crisp morning air, and the blue mountain wall of 
Gilead and Moab was visible beyond the rift of the 
Jordan Valley, and farther north the Hauran. The Sea 
of Galilee was spread out at our feet 4000 feet below, 
with the sheen of the sun upon its unruffled bosom — 
symbol of light and peace ; and away to the north 
and north-east Lebanon and Hermon, whose upper 
lopes were still clad in snow, towered their gigantics 
forms — symbols of majesty and everlastingness. The 
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traveller who has stood on that height will speak with 
reserve about the tameness of Palestine scenery. 

The Villages and Villagers. 

Outside the cities and towns there are two distinct 
classes of natives — the fellahin and the bedawin. 
Bedawin are the nomadic inhabitants of the great 
desert by which Palestine is surrounded on the south 
and east, some of whom find their way from their 
own proper home into the plains of Palestine. They 
are the chief inhabitants of the wilderness of Judaea, 
and east of the Jordan they are in possession of most 
of the rich pastures and corn-land. Their low black 
tents are to be seen in the Plain of Sharon and 
Philistia, in all parts of the Jordan Valley, and occa- 
sionally in the Plain of Esdraelon and in the plains 
of Galilee ; but as order is being better established, 
and the plains better cultivated, the black tents are 
disappearing. By-and-by the swarthy handsome face 
of the bedawee will rarely be seen in Western 
Palestine, except in the desert districts of Judaea and 
the Jordan Valley. Even now the bedawin are an in- 
significant part of the population of Western Palestine 
— to be counted by hundreds rather than thousands. 

The country folk in Palestine are the fellahin — the 
peasants who cultivate the land and are settled in 
houses.* They form by far the largest part of the 

* M. Clermont Ganneau argues that the fellahin are to a large extent 
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whole population of the country. There is little 
temptation for the people to rush into the towns, 
where there are almost no industries for the employ- 
ment of labour ; agriculture, with its allied occupa- 
tions, is the industry of the country. And amongst 
the fellahin, or cultivators of the soil, there is pretty 
much a dead level of poverty, or what seems poverty 
to the traveller. There is no such thing to be seen 
as the mansion-house of a large proprietor ; there is 
scarcely such a thing as a farm steading. All the 
people in the country districts are simply peasants, 
who, with the exception of the peasant proprietors, 
till the ground for the enrichment of the Government, 
or of a wealthy owner in Jerusalem or Beyrout. 
There is equality amongst the cultivators of the soil, 
but an unenviable equality. 

The fellahin live invariably in villages ; a solitary 
cottage is unknown. The villages vary in size from 
twenty to two hundred houses. They are perfectly 
distinct in character even from the smallest of the 
towns. They have seldom a mosque, or shop, or 
building of any kind other than a dwelling-house. 
Their number is extraordinary ; if you run your eyes 

the descendants of the tillers of the ground who inhabited Palestine 
before the Hebrew Conquest (see an interesting paper in the " Survey 
of Western Palestine," Special Papers, p. 319). They are Arabs, he 
says, only by language. He connects their fondness for "welies" and 
worship at the *' welies " with the tendency of the ancient inhabitants to 
worship on high places and under green trees. The townspeople are 
racially different from the fellahin. 
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over the Survey map, you will see that they are 
ever so much more numerous than the villages of 
Scotland. Very few of them are built in the plains ; 
they are nearly all, like the villages of Southern Italy, 
built upon the highest available ground in the neigh- 
bourhood — mainly for security against the bedawin, 
but partly as- a precaution against the unhealthiness 
of the plains in autumn. There is no need for com- 
mentators to be exercised about the "city" which 
supplied the imagery of the words of our Lord : " A 
city that is set upon an hill cannot be hid." More 
than half the villages in Palestine are set upon hills 
or hillocks. Many of the villages, perched on the top 
of conical hills or steep slopes, can boast of pictur- 
esqueness in their situation ; but the picturesqueness 
ceases there. Seen from ia distance, the village looks 
like an unsightly heap of dirty ruins. There are 
seldom any large trees near it, and there is no spire 
or minaret to break the monotony of flat hovel-like 
houses. There is little to attract the artistic eye ; 
amid the many photographs of Palestine now acces- 
sible you will find few of the typical Mohammedan 
village.* 

But it is worth while to make a nearer inspection 
of the village. If there are orchards of olive, fig, 
or other fruit trees near it, they are enclosed with 
high hedges of the spiky cactus known as prickly 

* These remarks require modification in the case of the few villages 
where part of the population is Christian. 
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pear. The houses have been made of rough stones, 
or of stones taken from old churches or castles. In 
the plain the houses are sometimes made of sun-dried 
bricks. The upper coating of the flat roof is a layer 
of earth which has been pressed down with a roller, 
and on the roof there may be various articles of 
" household stuff." The interiors are ill-lit, poky, and 
cheerless. They contain almost no furniture. Their 
bareness, darkness, and clayeyness do not readily 
suggest that they are homes. There is neither 
tidiness nor comfort. There are no streets ; you 
get from one house to another by narrow tortuous 
lanes — an arrangement which makes the defence of 
the village easier. The most public place in the 
village is the bit of open ground where the manure 
is collected into heaps or dried for fuel, and where 
a little baking $ven is often found. There are no 
shop-windows or bazaars for the traveller to look 
at ; there is not even a village smithy. Wild flowers 
may be blooming in profusion in the fields and on 
the hillside, but there is no cottage garden and no 
window flower-pot The whole village is dismal and 
unlovely, of the earth earthy. 

The scenes to be witnessed around the village are 
interesting, especially in the evening. The women 
in their blue robes, girdled round the waist, with a 
white shawl over the head, and barefooted, are going 
to and from the well at the foot of the hillock ; and 
as they carry their water-jar on their head no traveller 
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can withhold his admiration of their stately carriage. 
Or a group of women may be seen near the spring 
belabouring the clothes at a washing ; or a couple of 
women may be seen at the side of a house grinding 
corn for supper by the hand millstones. The women 
are not beautiful ; before they have reached middle 
life they look haggard and wizened. Most of them 
are disfigured by tattoo marks on the forehead or chin. 
It is considered immodest for them to let their faces 
be seen below the eyes ; when a stranger approaches 
they draw their white shawl or their wide blue sleeve 
across their nose and mouth ; or if their hands are 
engaged, the requirements of modesty are met by 
holding a corner of the shawl in the mouth. 

The men are dressed in a dirty-white cotton tunic. 
Their head is covered with a dilapidated turban, their 
legs are bare below the knee, and their feet are pro- 
tected by sandals. They come from the fields on the 
ass with which they have been ploughing, with the 
plough perhaps across the ass's neck, or held in their 
hand. Or they lead in a herd of goats, with their 
tinkling bells, to the stone enclosure which serves 
for a fold ; or they sit upon a stone with their double- 
reeded pipe and make a little music. 

Men and women lead a dull life. They are un- 
educated and ignorant (Schools are almost unknown 
outside of the towns.) A marriage or some other 
village festival is their only excitement. They live in 
dread of the tax collector with his soldiers, and of the 
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recruiting sergeant who carries off their young men. 
They are dirty, or at least seem to be dirty ; but 
in spite of their dulness and their dirt they are 
picturesque. 

They have no day of rest, and not often a place of 
public worship. They may be seen at their devotions 
on the hillside or near the village ; but there is seldom 
a mosque where they can pray together or listen to 
sermons. The wely is the sacred place of the village 
— the tomb of a Mohammedan shekh, or the memorial 
of a saint — an Old Testament patriarch, a holy Mo- 
hammedan, or even the Christian St. George. The 
wely is a square enclosure of masonry crowned with a 
whitewashed dome, underneath which is the tomb or 
cenotaph. It is situated on some conspicuous height 
in the neighbourhood of the village, and in almost 
every view in Palestine the wely is a prominent feature 
on mountain slope or mountain top. To the wely the 
villagers resort on special occasions to offer up special 
prayers beside it. But with that exception there is 
almost no provision for anything but the exercises of 
individual worship, which are apt to degenerate into 
superstitious formalism. Those who have had ample 
opportunities of knowing the fellahln say that they 
are virtually heathens in spite of their profession of 
the faith of Islam.* 



* See " Palestine " (in " Great Explorers * series), by Major Conder, 
p. 123. 
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different times, and show different hues of green ; and 
amongst the growing corn there are patches of brown 
earth for later crops like maize and beans. The plain 
has the appearance of a colossal piece of patchwork. 

The favourite crops are wheat and barley. Towards 
the and of April the barley was almost ready to 
shoot, and the wheat was more than a foot long. 
We had opportunities of testing the height of the 
corn, for oftener than once our dragoman, presuming 
on the leniency of the law of trespass in Palestine, 
took us a short cut through the corner of a field. 
No rye-grass is cultivated, and no turnips or 
potatoes are grown. There may be rotation of 
crops, but for the most part corn crop must follow 
corn crop, year in and year out. The cultivated 
land is never laid down in pasture ; at least I saw 
no such pasture. The manuring of the land is un- 
known ; but, in spite of all drawbacks, I saw several 
patches of wheat which would have delighted the 
eye of a British farmer. 

Almost every day we passed fields which were 
being ploughed for maize or beans. The plough is 
of the most primitive sort : it has probably altered 
little since the day when Elijah found Elisha plough- 
ing in the meadow of Abel-meholah ; it is almost 
identical even with the plough figured on the walls 
of the tombs at Beni-Hassan in Egypt.* It is of 

* See the woodcut in Wilkinson's "Ancient Egyptians," vol. ii., 
p. 391 (2nd edition). 
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wood, with the exception of the ploughshare, which 
is shod with iron. It is so light that it is no un- 
common thing to see a peasant on an ass with a 
plough in each hand. It does little more than 
scratch the surface of the soil. It is a handy instru- 
ment where there are large stones in the field : with 
one hand the ploughman can lift it over or round 
the obstacle. It is usually drawn by a couple of 
scraggy oxen, which have the look of underfed, 
ill-favoured " stirks " ; or an ox and an ass, or an ox 
and a camel may be yoked together.* With such 
improved agricultural implements and methods as 
have been introduced into the country by the 
Germans of the Temple colonies, the soil might be 
made to yield a far heavier produce ; but it is difficult 
to convince an Oriental that there can be any better 
instrument than that which has been consecrated by 
a usage of thousands of years. The old wooden 
plough is likely to hold its own against the best 
American patent. New-fangled ploughs and other 
Western improvements are looked upon with dis- 
favour as having a subtle connection with the bad 
religion and the bad customs of Christians. 

It was a delight to ride through a ploughed field on 
a breezy morning and smell the freshly turned earth. 
The fellah, holding in one hand his single-hilted 
plough and in the other his long iron-shod pole for 

* In the marshy parts of the upper valley of the Jordan buffaloes 
are used for ploughing. 
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scraping the plough or "touching up" the oxen, 
was a " Bible picture." In several fields a woman 
was following the plough and sowing beans ; but 
if we stopped to speak to the plougher, she would 
pull her shawl over her face and turn her back to us. 
Not far off amongst the growing wheat and barley, 
there would be two or three women and children 
at work amongst the growing wheat clearing it of 
the ranker weeds, while occasionally there would be 
heard the weird chanting of an Arabic song from a 
more than usually lively group. 

The flocks of the peasants must be sought for on 
the hillsides, or on some other bit of waste ground. 
One will never see goats or sheep* feeding in an 
enclosed field. They are always in charge of a herd. 
Each village has its flock of goats ; and a pretty sight 
it is to see a flock of a hundred or two trooping into 
the village for the night with their jingling bells. 
They are mostly black in colour and short in hair, 
with ears so long that they might almost be tied 
under the neck. The sheep, which are white in colour, 
are not so numerous, and are usually herded along 
with the goats. In the evening I have seen the 
shepherd " dividing the sheep from the goats," as in 
the imagery of our Lord's parable. The sheep are 
peculiarly formed. Like the goats, they have long 

* The peasants have few cattle except those which are used for 
tilling the ground. 
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ugly pendent ears. But it is their tail which most 
amuses the traveller — if tail it can be called. It is 
a broad flat pad, nearly a foot in diameter, and 
weighing, I should reckon, half a stone. It is said 
to be the sweetest part of the mutton, but it is not 
beautiful. It suggests that the sheep must grow tired 
with carrying such a weight all day long. 

The shepherd leads a lonely life, especially on some 
of the hillsides of Judaea. The shrill notes of his 
double-reeded pipe may be heard as he discourses 
music to while away the time. There may be a cave 
in the limestone hills, where he and his flock rest at 
noon. In the dry climate of Palestine the sheep need 
water, and it is a common sight to see the shepherd 
filling the troughs from the well for his thirsty flock. 
In the first few miles of my travels I saw the scene 
which the tenth chapter of John has made familiar 
to every Christian child. A shepherd passed me on 
the road, with the sheep close up to his heels like 
so many affectionate dogs. With such sounds as 
" Ta-ta, ta-ta," he encouraged them to keep following 
him. 

The Antiquities. 

Dean Stanley calls Palestine " a land of ruins." 
And many ruins have been discovered since the date 
of his visit. You have only to glance through the 
" Memoirs " of the " Survey of Western Palestine," and 
to remember how small is the territory of Western 

3 
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Palestine, to understand how rich it is in ruins. But 
there are few ruins of the buildings of pre-Christian 
times ; and of buildings of the times of the Jewish 
monarchy there is scarcely a trace. Nearly all the 
ruins are associated with the periods of the history of 
Palestine with which the Christian traveller is least 
familiar. 

Of all the rulers who have successively been in 
possession-— Hittites, Egyptians, Hebrews, Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Crusaders, Turks 
— none have left such an abiding mark upon the 
country as the Crusaders and the Romans. The 
traveller has only to look at the grandeur and number 
of their ruined buildings to know what a powerful 
influence they wielded. The ruins of fine Crusader 
churches are to be found in scores. There is a ruined 
Crusader church in almost every town, and in not 
a few of the old towns which are now reduced to 
villages ; and a church, too, of architectural beauty. 
The fine portals and apses of the Crusader churches 
in such places as Beeroth, Nablous, and Samaria are 
a striking contrast to the " hugger-mugger " Turkish 
buildings by which they are surrounded. And the 
Crusader castles, if less numerous, are more imposing. 
Such ruins as those of the huge castles of Athlit, 
Safed, Banias, and Tibnin are a monument to the 
military strength of the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. 

The Romans, and especially the Romans of the 
times of the Herods, have left nearly as many 
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memorials of their presence as the Crusaders. Roman 
aqueducts can still be seen at Herod's Jericho, Roman 
fortifications at Caesarea and Sepphoris, and the scanty 
ruins of a Roman city at Tiberias. On the terraces of 
the fine hill of Samaria, which rises four hundred 
feet above the valleys by which it is encompassed, 
there still stand several columns of the colonnade 
a thousand yards long with which Herod encircled 
the city. At almost every village or little town the 
traveller passes through the natives will offer coins 
for sale, some of which (usually the majority) are 
Roman — coins which have been found in digging. 
Many of the most important caravan routes are along 
ths old Roman roads which have fallen into disrepair ; 
and some of the old . Roman milestones still survive 
In the upper valley of the Jordan the traveller 
crosses the streams by the parapetless bridges built 
by the Romans. The stones with which the bridge 
at Caesarea Philippi is still paved are the square 
blocks as they were set by the Romans in the days 
of Herod Philip. Holes four to six inches deep have 
been worn in these blocks by sixty generations of 
horses, and to-day the traveller's horse picks his way 
across the bridge by a careful planting of his feet in 
these venerable holes. And, besides all these traces 
of Roman influence, it is probably to the time of 
Herod the Great that the most massive architectural 
structure in Palestine is to be referred — the great 
of the walls Temple area. 
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Old Jewish buildings are not altogether unrepre- 
sented in the wealth of architectural remains. At 
Tell Hum (Capernaum?), Kerazeh (Chorazin), and 
several other places in Galilee, the ruins of Jewish 
synagogues have been recently discovered.* Their 
doorways and friezes, and the capitals of the columns 
in the interior, have been richly carved. A scroll 
of vine leaves with bunches of grapes is a common 
ornament ; the seven-branched golden candlestick 
occurs in one, and even animal forms — contrary to 
the Jewish law — are sculptured on the stone, t The 
existence of such ornaments suggests that Greek or 
Roman workmen may have been the builders of 
the synagogues (cf. Luke vii. 5). The dates of the 
synagogues may not be earlier than the second 
century of the Christian era. 

About half a mile north of Jerusalem by the side 
of the Nablous road, there is an extensive rock-cut 
tomb which goes by the name of the Tombs of the 
Kings. It has several dark chambers, three of which 
have many kokim — long shafts in the wall for the 

* The ruins of at least eleven synagogues are now known. Their 
discovery has disproved two assertions which used to be made regaiding 
the synogogues : (1) that they were always built on the highest ground 
in the town, and (2) that the door was so placed that worshippers 
on entering should have their faces turned towards Jerusalem. See 
Kitchener's paper on Synagogues in '• Survey of Western Palestine,'' 
Special Papers^ p. 294. 

f For woodcuts of the carved stones of the synagogue see " Twenty- 
one Years' Work in the Holy Land," p. 41. 
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reception of the body. At the door which separates 
the open vestibule from the tomb-chambers there is 
a heavy round stone four feet in diameter which was 
rolled to the mouth of the tomb to close it* But 
this imposing structure has no connection with the 
kings of Israel or Judah. It is probably not earlier 
than the first Christian century. In the Kedron 
Valley, between the Jewish and the Mohammedan 
burying ground, there are several sepulchral monu- 
ments, of which " Absalom's Tomb " is the most con- 
spicuous ; but the Greek capitals of its pilasters are 
conclusive proof that it cannot be much earlier than 
the Christian era. Nowhere does one come across a 
building which takes him back to the pre-exilic 

age.f 

The Assyrians have written their history on their 
monuments, the Phoenicians and even the obscure 
Hittites have left memorials of themselves in their 
sculptures and inscriptions ; but in Israel there were 
no artists to sculpture the stones, or make any 
" likeness of anything that is in the heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath." In the tombs of 



* Cf. Matt, xxviii. 2. 

f Mr. Flinders Petrie's excavations at Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish) give 
promise of the discovery of early Jewish stonework and pottery and 
inscriptions. The spade will not do for Palestine what it did for 
Assyria ; but it may unearth some memorials of the old Jewish days. 
See Mr. Petrie's " Tell-el-Hesy," or Quarterly Statement, 1890, pp. 
159, 219. 
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Egypt the life of the ancient Egyptians was photo- 
graphed, and their history written in detail. There 
are many rock-cut tombs in Palestine ; the numerous 
caves in the limestone lent themselves readily to 
such a purpose. Several of the tombs must be very 
old, but there is scarcely an inscription to tell any- 
thing about the people who were buried in them. 
Only five Hebrew inscriptions have been found in 
connection with tombs, and none of these are of 
importance. 

It was hoped that the Palestine Exploration Fund 
might be successful in discovering memorials of the 
Jewish monarchy, but that hope has been disappointed. 
The inscription on the stone in the aqueduct from 
the Virgin's Well to the Pool of Siloam,* which is pro- 
bably as old as the time of Hezekiah, is almost the only 
find of the kind. No inscription has been found like 
that on the Moabite stone. Such wells as Beersheba 
and Jacob's Well at Nablous are undoubtedly ancient. 
So are several of the tombs and rock cisterns. But 
the paucity of such ancient works is a proof that the 
Palestine of the Old Testament no longer lives in 
monuments of stone or metal. Its true monument 
is "more enduring than brass," — the record of itself 
it has written on the religious and moral history of 
the world. 

* See p. 84. 
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On the Road. 

Twenty-five years ago wheel traffic was unknown 
in Palestine, for the sufficient reason that there were 
no roads for the wheels. But nearly a hundred miles 
of carriage road have lately been made. You can 
drive on a capital road the thirty-five miles from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem. There is a good road from Jerusalem 
to Hebron (twenty miles), and the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho will soon be available for carriages. 
From Haifa to Nazareth there is a rough cart road. 
But in the rest of. the country there is nothing but 
the old style of bridle-paths. And such bridle-paths 
are in many respects more pleasant to the mounted 
traveller than our ordinary highways, as they lead 
him into the very heart of the fields and to the ridges 
of the hills, and they are almost free from dust. 
There are few opportunities for a gallop. Even where 
the path is over level ground and wide enough for two 
or three to ride abreast, there are so many holes and 
stones that the rider has to keep a sharp look out when 
he gallops. On rocky hills and in wadies the path is 
often very nasty, — nasty even for a Highland pony. 
For a few yards it may be like a rocky staircase ; 
for a few feet there may be a sloping shelf of rock 
which the horse gets over by sliding ; or there may 
be several hundred yards where the horse is stepping 
amongst holes, and boulders. And a road with bits 



I 
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such as these in it is dignified with the name of a 
great caravan route. 

There is almost no road in Palestine which offers the 
grateful shade of trees to the mounted traveller, with 
the exception of small parts of the roads on Carmel, 
Tabor, and Hermon. Even if he chance to ride near 
an olive grove, or through a bit of bushy scrub, the 
trees can rarely screen him from the sun. The roads 
are open, bare, and shadeless ; and one consequence 
of the treelessness of the route is the fewness of the 
birds the traveller sees from the saddle. The whirling 
vultures and hawks are a commoner sight than 
songsters. 

Hotels, with many other Western institutions, are 
springing up in Palestine. There are three in Jaffa, 
four or five in Jerusalem, and there is one at Haifa 
— modest European establishments, and of no interest 
to the traveller, except for the opportunity they afford 
of studying Palestine tourists. Clergymen and elderly 
ladies ; a sprightly Frenchwoman, who misses the 
theatre and promenade, and her widowed country- 
woman, a genuine d&ote, who can never get enough 
of church services ; an American lecturer, who is 
amassing material for the next ten years, and his 
secular-minded countryman, who is " doing " Palestine 
for the newspaper ; a naturalist, who is getting up the 
butterflies and moths of Palestine, and a German free- 
thinker, who is bored with the whole place ; the divine 
who has brought with him his type-writing amanuensis, 
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to take down his observations and meditations on 
the spot, and the quiet lady, with silvery hair and 
sharp twinkling eyes, who turns out to be one of the 
foremost of literary Englishwomen, — such are some of 
the fellow-travellers one meets in a Palestine hotel. 

Outside Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa there are no 
hotels ; but there is hospitable entertainment for the 
traveller in the monasteries, and if he can overcome 
his Western shrinking from fleas and their cousins, 
accommodation may even be had in a native house. 
Most travellers, however, prefer the independence 
which is secured by taking their own tents and pro- 
visions ; and of all the time they spend in Palestine 
they have no happier memories than of the weeks they 
spent in tent life. A little lunch-tent is pitched by a 
fountain or tree at noon, and the dragoman produces 
from his stores a cold fowl and cheese and fruits. The 
sleeping-tents are ready for us on the night's camping 
ground before our arrival. If we arrive early, we have 
our cup of afternoon tea in ten minutes, and towards 
sunset our cook provides us with a four- or five-course 
dinner. A soldier is brought from the barracks to 
guard the tent over-night ; and if a soldier cannot be 
had, a dog does duty for him, and wakens the echoes 
with an occasional barking howl. Almost before we 
have finished breakfast the muleteers have struck the 
tents and packed the baggage on the mules, and while 
it is yet early morning we have leapt into the saddle 
for another seven hours' ride on our plucky little horses. 
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In one pocket we have Baedeker and in the other the 
Bible, and no quarter of an hour hangs heavy on our 
hands. Our patient dragoman is subjected all day 
long to the cross-fire of his three questioners, who 
have sometimes occasion to say with the " Biglow 
Papers" that "they don't know everything down 
in Judee." 

At Eastertime the roads to Jerusalem from Jaffa, 
Bethlehem, and (on some days) Jericho are pretty 
lively with travellers, — Europeans and Orientals, 
Mohammedans and Christians, peasants and bedawin. 
But north of Jerusalem there are few people to be 
seen on the road. The villagers are not given to 
" moving about." They have neither the time nor 
the money to make journeys, and probably see no 
reason why they should think of leaving home. One 
meets them, of course, in the fields and on their way 
to and from the fields. To the traveller's salutation 
" May your day be happy," they are ready with the 
friendly response, " Your day be blessed." If they 
are Christians, the traveller says " Peace be unto you," 
and receives for response " The Lord be with you." 
The youngsters shout from the fields, Bakshish ! 
Bakshish ! by which they do not always mean to beg, 
but simply to intimate that they see a European pass- 
ing. One sight we could count upon almost every 
day,— a string of twenty or thirty baggage camels, 
with two or three drivers mounted on asses, and armed 
with guns of antique length and ornamentation. One 
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caravan was taking soap from Nablous to Jerusalem, 
another wheat from the Hauran to Haifa, another 
oranges or wood from Jaffa to Jerusalem, another a 
mixed cargo from Acre to the interior of Galilee. In 
the evening boys crowded round our tents begging for 
coppers, and occasionally a sportsman came along to 
offer our cook a brace of quails or fawn-coloured part- 
ridges he had shot in the fields. At most of the 
villages which we passed through some one produced 
from inside his tunic " antikas " for our inspection, — 
coins, lamps, fossils, or other curiosities ; and on the 
road we were often greeted with the word "antika" 
by the possessors of such commodities. Nowhere 
amongst the village folk did we meet with anything 
but civility. 

What added to the charm of our tent life was the 
glorious weather in the month of April. We had 
rain and drizzle on our first day out from Jerusalem, 
but afterwards nothing but clear air and almost 
cloudless skies. At Jericho and at the Sea of Galilee 
the heat was unpleasant, and even in the Plain of 
Esdraelon (only a little higher than sea-level) the 
heat was too great for comfort in the noonday hours. 
But in the hill country the clear sunshine and bracing 
air made it a joy merely to exist. In the summer 
months the rain is apt to fail altogether, and in 
autumn the low-lying grounds are hotbeds of fever. 
But before the advent of summer and its heat, and 
after the latter rains of March, the sunshine on the 
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hills of Samaria and Galilee is the source of many 
sunny memories for the traveller. 

NOTE ON THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund is a " society for 
the accurate and systematic investigation of the 
archaeology, the topography, the geology and physical 
geography, the manners and customs of the Holy 
Land for Biblical illustration." It was founded in 1865. 
One of its first undertakings was the exploration of 
Jerusalem under the superintendence of Sir Charles 
Warren. Its great undertaking, however, was the 
trigonometrical survey of Western Palestine, begun in 
1 87 1 and completed (in the field) in 1877, which tf&s 
enormously increased our knowledge of Palestine, 
and given us at last an accurate map on the scale of 
an inch to a mile. Under the auspices of the Society 
several single volumes have been issued, and since 
1869 th e Quarterly Statement has been issued as its 
recognised organ ; but the great work of the Society 
has been the " Survey of Western Palestine," in seven 
handsome volumes (in addition to the index), the 
price of which is twenty-five guineas. Three of the 
seven volumes are Memoirs accompanying the survey 
map. The twenty-six sheets of the map are taken 
up in succession, and information given on points 
such as these : (a) Topography, including an account 
of the mountains, water supply, roads, and villages ; 
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(b) Archaeology, including an account of all the ruins, 
etc., with drawings ; (c) Ethnology — a short account 
of the people. Another volume consists of a reprint 
of some of the more valuable papers which have 
appeared in the Quarterly Statement. Another 
volume is devoted to the flora and fauna of Palestine, 
and contains many beautifully executed illustrations. 
Another volume is devoted to Jerusalem, and is 
accompanied with a portfolio of fifty plates. The 
seventh volume is interesting only to experts — " The 
Name Lists." Most of these volumes are simply store- 
houses of facts, and cannot easily be read through. 
Conder's " Tent Work in Palestine " is a popular and 
eminently readable statement of results ; and the 
same may be said of his new volume " Palestine," in 
the " Great Explorers " Series. For a criticism of the 
" Survey of Western Palestine " see an able article by 
a competent critic — Professor Socin, of Tubingen — in 
the Expositor \ 3rd series, vol. ii., p. 241. For Major 
Conder's reply see Expositor •, vol. iii., p. 321. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund is issuing three 
volumes on Eastern Palestine, the survey of which was 
begun in 1881, but stopped by order of the Turkish 
Government. 

In spite of all that has been done for cartography 
by the Society, it is amazing to find that wretchedly 
inaccurate maps of Palestine are still being issued by 
the publishers even of expensive Bibles. 
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CHAPTER II. 

JERUSALEM. 

* \ '"HERE are three cities which excel all others in 
-* historical interest and in the influence which has 
gone forth from them for the moulding of our modern 
civilisation — Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome. Rome, 
the youngest of the three, prepared the way for 
the universal religion of Christ by its cosmopolitan 
empire, and Rome has been the world's teacher in 
the principles of civil and political government. To 
Athens, and the Greek life which Athens represents, 
we owe our best lessons alike in the sphere of science 
and philosophy arid in that of art. But to Jerusalem, 
and the long history culminating in Christ which 
Jerusalem represents, modern civilisation is more 
deeply indebted than either to Rome or Athens. 
We may not be able to put our finger so definitely 
upon our obligations to Jerusalem as upon the 
principles of legislation and government we have 
derived from Rome, or upon the treasures of thought 
and beauty which Athens has bequeathed to us. For 
an obvious reason. Jerusalem is the home of religion, 
• and religion has to do with the inner world of per- 
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sonality. Its immediate effects are to be seen not so 
much in what a man accomplishes as in what he is in 
his character. In laying hold of the citadel of human 
nature — that mysterious sphere in which man is face 
to face with God, and where he discovers at once his 
littleness and his greatness — Jerusalem struck deeper 
into humanity than Athens or Rome. Through its 
effect upon the inner personal life of men the influence 
of Jerusalem and the religion it represents has been 
written deeply on the face of our civilisation. And as 
long as the noblest element in human life is found in 
character, so long will Jerusalem be looked to as the 
fountain head of the noblest of the many streams 
which have gone to the making of our modern 
civilisation. 

But if we have regard to these three cities as they 
exist to-day, Jerusalem must be assigned the lowest 
place in importance. Rome is not only the greatest 
of religious capitals, from which the larger part of 
Christendom is ruled ; it is also the political capital 
of one of the great European powers. Athens, which 
was but a miserable, insignificant town eighty years 
ago, has rapidly become a large and beautiful city, 
and is throbbing with the presentiment of the part 
it is yet to play as the capital of an empire which is 
to embrace all the Greek-speaking peoples of Eastern 
Europe and Asia Minor. Jerusalem is a small pro- 
vincial town of the Turkish Empire, with no role to 
play in modern history. Its face is turned towards 
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the past, while both Rome and Athens look towards 
a great future. 

Jerusalem, though situated on a lofty plateau 
2400 feet above sea-level, is not visible till the 
traveller is close upon it. Whether he approaches it 
on the west from Jaffa, on the south from Bethlehem, 
on the east from Jericho, or on the north over Mount 
Scopus, the city lies hid till he is within a mile or 
two of it. The hills by which it is surrounded rise 
to no great altitude ; even Mount Olivet, which is the 
highest of the encircling hills, is not more than three 
hundred feet above the plateau on which Jerusalem 
stands. But all round the city there is a cordon of 
heights, not much higher than itself, but sufficiently 
high to shut out the view of the city till the rising 
ground is crossed : so hidden and so secure lies 
Jerusalem amidst its mountain guards. " As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
is round about His people from henceforth even for 
ever." * 

I have read glowing descriptions of the first view 
of the Holy City. I cannot add another to the list. 
After an eight hours' drive from Jaffa across the 

* The cordon of heights round Jerusalem would have been in them- 
selves a poor defence, apart from the ravines by which Jerusalem is 
separated from these heights, completely on its eastern and southern 
sides and partially on its western. The city of Samaria, built on a 
steep hillock which rises in the centre of a fertile basin surrounded by 
high hills, is a more striking exemplification of the Psalmist's imagery 
than Jerusalem. 
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Plain of Sharon, and up through the hills of Judaea, 
we reached the village of Kulonieh, five miles from 
Jerusalem. Another hour's stiff pull on a steep hill 
road, and Jerusalem, our guide assured us, would 
burst upon our view. Memories of the past came 
crowding in, as we climbed the hill behind which lay 
the city where Christ had been crucified. We reached 
the summit of the road in the late hours of a some- 
what raw afternoon in the end of March. The land- 
scape was grey and bare, with no beauty of form or 
colour. The few rays of sunshine which struggled 
through the clouds were powerless to relieve the 
sombreness of the scene. The walls of Jerusalem were 
visible, but the city itself was hidden by their height, 
with the exception of its domes and towers. Between 
us and the walls was the modern suburb of European 
buildings, the most conspicuous of which is the 
Russian Cathedral surrounded by huge hospices for 
the pilgrims. For the last mile of our drive we were 
jolted from one hole into* another, and as rain had 
fallen heavily the day before we were plentifully be- 
spattered with mud. Arabs returning from Jerusalem 
to their homes in the neighbouring villages had a 
weary bedraggled look. On alighting at a hotel 
door, I had occasion to be amazed at the barefaced 
lies of the first inhabitant I spoke to. Next forenoon 
there was a fierce storm of wind and rain. Travellers 
in tents were flooded out and forced to seek refuge 
in hotels and monasteries. Plaids had to be pulled 
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from the rug straps for warmth and for protection 
against leaking roofs. Sightseeing was out of the 
question. 

It was not an ideal introduction to the Holy City. 
But there was no return of my first twenty-four hours' 
experience. For the rest of my fortnight's sojourn 
in Jerusalem there were cloudless skies, bright sun- 
shine, and bracing air, and the exhilarating task of 
exploring the city and its environs. 

Before giving any detailed description it is necessary 
to get a bird's-eye view of the city and its situation. 
No such view is to be got to the north or west ; the 
high walls shut out most of the city from the spectator. 
But on the east the views from the Mount of Olives 
are superb. Wander where you like on these heights, 
you are sure to be charmed with the panorama. 
The minaret of the mosque near the Chapel of the 
Ascension is a favourite spot. A better view can be 
had from the top of the new and lofty belfry of 
the Russian Church, a little to the east. But to 
my thinking there is a still more impressive view 
a little farther south and a little lower down — at 
that point in the lower (now the carriage) road from 
Bethany, where you first catch sight of the city.* 

* This view-point is all the more impressive when it is remembered 
that it was probably when Christ caught sight of the city from this 
point that He wept over it : " And when He was come near, He beheld 
the city, and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace ! but now 
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You have walked from Bethany in half an hour by 
a road that winds round lonely hillsides. You have 
been climbing upwards for the last half mile, and 
as soon as you have reached the top of the rise you 
are confronted with an impressive scene. The hills 
around may be bare and stony and grey, the land- 
scape may lack softness and greenness and beauty, 
but that sight of Jerusalem from the bend in the 
Bethany road will make you pause and linger long 
before you resume your journey. You are standing 
a hundred feet above the plateau, and as the hang 
of Jerusalem is from the north and west towards your 
position on the south-east, the city is spread out 
before you. The steep Valley of the Kedron from 
three hundred to five hundred feet deep is in the 
foreground, while another valley of equal depth and 
steepness, the Valley of Hinnom, is seen on the south 
of the city joining the Kedron. Built on that plateau 
which ends abruptly in those two steep slopes, Jeru- 
salem has the appearance of a gigantic fortress, as 
picturesque as it is strong. It would be a striking 
situation for any town, however enclosed ; but it is 
rendered doubly picturesque by the enormous walls 
which surround Jerusalem. You see right over from 
you the steep slope of the Kedron Valley terminating 

they are hid from thine eyes, etc." (Luke xix. 41-44). See Stanley's 
graphic description of the entry into Jerusalem, " Sinai and Palestine," 
p. 190. The present road to Bethany seems to be a little different from 
what it was in 1853. At least so I judge from Stanley's description. 
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in a long line of wall from thirty to seventy feet 
above the surface of the ground, and from where you 
stand you can trace the wall on the south and north 
sides. 

Inside the city your eye is at once caught by a 
comparatively open space behind the lofty wall which 
crowns .the Kedron slope — the Temple Area. It is 
almost the only open space discernible inside the 
walls ; elsewhere the buildings seem so thickly packed 
that there can be no room even for streets. The few 
cypresses and olives which are growing in that open 
space relieve the bareness of the scene ; but what is 
chiefly attractive in it is a building which rises from 
its centre with a unique gracefulness of form— 
the Mosque of Omar. Your eye will dwell long 
on that beautiful building and its surroundings ; in 
richness of colour, in dignity, and in the openness of 
its surroundings, it is so different from any other 
building in the view. The next building which is 
likely to attract your attention is the Mosque El-Aksa, 
on the southern part of the open Temple Area, a 
larger building than the Mosque of Omar, but not 
nearly so striking. Looking to the west and to the 
north of the Temple Area, you see a mass of grey 
dome-roofed buildings on the slopes and in the 
hollows. (There are four natural heights in the site 
of Jerusalem.) You may count a dozen minarets ; you 
can pick out the so-called Tower of David at the 
western side by the Jaffa Gate ; the larger monasteries 
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reveal themselves by the bulk of their uniform 
masonry ; and twin domes which rise well above the 
level of the surrounding houses mark out the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in the north-west quarter ; while 
in the distance the Russian buildings are seen, scarcely 
distinguishable from the buildings inside the walls. 

One other point in the view from the Mount of 
Olives is worth noting. There is nothing as you 
face Jerusalem to suggest that you are high above 
the sea-level. There is no valley or peak in sight 
that suggests a greater height than six hundred feet 
But you have only to face eastwards to discover that 
you are standing on a great altitude. You see 
a corner of the Dead Sea 4000 feet lower, and the 
deep depression where the Jordan Valley lies, and 
are reminded of the height of the plateau on which 
Jerusalem is built. 

Within the Walls. 

When Dean Stanley visited Jerusalem in the fifties, 
the whole population was accommodated inside the 
walls. The Turkish Government could do so little to 
restrain marauding Arabs that it was unsafe to have 
dwelling-houses outside. The city must have looked 
more picturesque than now, when towards the west 
and north European houses are springing up in 
ever-increasing numbers beyond the walls. The walls 
are a prominent feature in every view of Jerusalem. 
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They are from twenty to seventy feet high ; but at 
some points the real height of the walls, when the 
rubbish at their base has been cleared away, approaches 
two hundred feet On the north and south sides 
especially, the walls are irregular in height from the 
unevenness of the ground over which they pass ; and 
additional variety is given to their outline by the 
gates by which they are pierced. Five of these gates 
are walled up, and five are still used. Of the latter 
all are closed at sunset, with the exception of the 
Jaffa Gate on the west. The city enclosed by the 
walls is an irregular quadrangle, and occupies two 
hundred and nine acres. You can walk round the 
walls in forty-five minutes, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour you can go from any one point in the city 
to any other. 

It is a quaint city ; when you get inside, more 
quaint than beautiful. The houses are certainly 
" compactly built together." The streets are nothing 
but " closes " paved with rough stones ; in some places, 
as in the principal bazaar, where they are vaulted 
over, they are mere underground passages. The first 
day I was in Jerusalem I wandered from one street 
to another in the hope of coming to some spot where 
I might get a general view of the city, but nowhere 
could I get such a spot till I ascended to a house- 
roof. I always found myself shut in by the houses 
or high walls of the " closes." Except for a few score 
yards inside the Jaffa Gate, no wheel traffic is possible ; 
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the streets are too narrow. Even a donkey affords an 
unpleasant means of locomotion ; here are so many- 
steps and stairs in the sloping streets, not to speak 
of the slippery boulders with which they are paved. 

The street scenes are an endless source of interest 
to the visitor. A Mohammedan lady, in puffed-out 
white cloak, and with a thin dark handkerchief veil- 
ing her face ; a peasant woman, with shrivelled face 
and long blue gown bound round the waist with a 
girdle, squatting in front of the basket of vegetables 
or firewood she is offering for sale in the open space 
inside the Jaffa Gate ; a Turkish soldier, brandishing 
a long spear on a gaudily caparisoned horse ; a wild- 
looking bedawee, with a rough striped cloak of camel's 
hair ; a smart Syrian, with embroidered vest and gay 
petticoat-like trousers ; an Arab shopman, with his 
grave face under a red fez ; a long-haired Greek priest, 
with tall black saucepan hat and flowing black robe ; 
a Franciscan monk, with the brown garb of his order 
and with no covering for his tonsured head ; a Jew, 
with wide fur cap over his curling love-locks, and 
with long gabardine of cotton, or silk, or velvet, — such 
are some of the picturesque figures to be seen any 
day in the streets. And when one gets into the 
crowd in Christian Street or David Street, he is 
jostled by a donkey laden with vegetables or oranges, 
or with the less savoury spoil of the scavenger ; or he 
is scratched by the brushwood piled on the back of 
a camel that stalks carelessly along regardless of the 
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narrowness of the streets ; or he comes up against 
the goatskin of a water-carrier selling cupfuls of water 
from the spring in the Kedron Valley ; or he escapes 
a smearing from dishes that are being carried from a 
cook-shop, while every now and then a restless half- 
starved dog rushes against his legs. 

In other respects it is unlike a Western city. It 
has no public square ; even the public market is but a 
bit of a narrow street inside the Jaffa Gate. It has 
no public garden. It has no place of entertainment. 
It has no bookshop — at least, inside the walls. It 
boasts of no newspaper, except a sheet circulated 
amongst the Jews. There are no gas commissioners ; 
the streets are in darkness after sunset : if you want 
a light, you carry it. 

Religion is much in evidence. Jerusalem lives 
upon religion. In respect of art and science, literature 
and philosophy, civil life and commerce, it is nowhere. 
The great people in Jerusalem are not statesmen or 
thinkers or capitalists, but abbots and bishops and 
patriarchs. Most of the lodging-houses are monas- 
teries. Much of the trade is traffic in crosses, beads, 
candles, religious pictures, and other such articles 
sought for by the devout. The clubroom where 
everybody meets everybody is the Church of the. 
Holy Sepulchre. The events of interest are confined 
to religious celebrations. Every building of any im- 
portance (with the exception of military buildings) 
has to do with religion— church, monastery, hospice, 
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hospital, school, synagogue, and mosque. Religion 
is in the atmosphere.* 

Dirt and smells are almost as much in evidence 
as religion. Superstition is everywhere, and sanitation 
is nowhere. Sir Charles Warren tells us that the soil 
in which he made some of his excavations was so 
saturated with disease germs that his workmen were 
often attacked with fever, especially if they had any 
sore or scratch on their hands. Fever is a chronic 
ailment in Jerusalem, due to the dirt and to the bad 
water supply. The only two springs are down in 
the Kedron Valley, and even their water is suspected 
of being tainted by sewage. Most of the water is 
obtained from rain-water tanks and cisterns, which 
are apt to become fetid towards the end of summer, 
and even earlier. One of the largest reservoirs in 
the city — the so-called Pool of Hezekiah — is partly 
supplied from a pool outside the walls which drains 
a Mohammedan cemetery. From the roof of the 
Mediterranean Hotel I often looked down upon this 
Pool of Hezekiah. What I saw there gave me a 
prejudice against Jerusalem water. An effort is being 
made, I believe, to get a better supply by repairing 
the aqueduct, which used to bring the water of the 
Pools of Solomon beyond Bethlehem into the city. 
Jerusalem will not be the healthy place it might easily 
be till there is better water and less dirt. 

* See Kinglake's chapter on Terra Santa, in "Eothen." 
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The ground on which Jerusalem is built is irregular. 
Four hillocks can still be seen, two on the north side 
(Acra and Bezetha), and two on the south side 
(Mount Zion* and Mount Moriah). On Mount Zion, 
the highest part of the city, are situated the Tower 
of David, the English Church, the great Armenian 
Church and Monastery, and on its easterly slope the 
Jewish synagogues in the centre of the Jewish quarter. 
Mount Moriah has been so built up by substructions 
for the formation of the Temple Area that it no 
longer presents the appearance of a sloping hillock. 
It is a spacious levelled platform, raised high above 
the houses at its base. Bezetha is the rising ground 
to the north of the Temple Area, and is inhabited 
chiefly by Mohammedans. Acra, which, like Bezetha, 
is more of a rising ground than a hillock, is the 
specially Christian quarter, in the midst of which rise 
the domes of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

* An eminent Biblical scholar Professor Robertson Smith, in his 
article on Jerusalem in the Encyclopedia Britannica has revived and 
defended the theory that the "City of David" or the "City of Zion" 
was on the slopes of Mount Moriah to the south of the Temple. This 
theory receives strong support from two texts in the Old Testament 
— 2 Chron. xxxii. 30, and Nehem. xii. 37. But, on the other hand, 
it is difficult to believe that the stronghold of Zion ("Nevertheless 
David took the stronghold of Zion : the same is the City of David, " 
2 Sam. v. 7) should have occupied the proposed site on the southerly 
tame slopes of Mount Moriah. The natural stronghold is necessarily 
the western height, with its superior elevation and its precipitous sides 
on the west and south. (The terms " Zion " and " City of David " 
came to be sometimes applied to the whole of Jerusalem, including 
Mount Moriah and its buildings.) 
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Amongst all the mass of buildings which make up 
modern Jerusalem, there is perhaps not a quarried 
stone or excavated tomb which can be referred, with 
certainty, so far back as the days of the Jewish 
monarchy ; * and with the exception of some parts of 
the Temple Area, there is but little left of the city of 
Herod. Jerusalem, has suffered from its twenty cap- 
tures, several of which were followed by demolition. 
City upon city lies buried under the modern buildings. 
There is scarcely a building which is not resting upon 
ddbris. This debris is often twenty feet deep, and in 
some parts of the Tyropaeon Valley it is seventy feet. 
The via dolorosa is pointed out to sightseers, — the 
" street of pain " along which Christ is supposed to have 
walked from the Judgment Hall to Golgotha. But if 
one pays a visit to the Convent of the Daughters of 
Zion, he will be taken by one of the sisters through 
the classrooms and into the severely gloomy church 
built partly into the rock, and then down dark steps 
into what looks like an underground vault. There 
the sister will point out to him a piece of Roman 



* There are possible exceptions to this statement. A scarped rock 
on Mount Zion is referred to the time of David ; the tomb of Nicodemus 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is conjectured by Major Conder 
to belong to the days of the monarchy, and some authorities argue that 
parts of the substructions of the Temple Area belong to the original 
Temple of Solomon. But these and other alleged instances of building 
of the time of the monarchy are questionable ; at least they are ques- 
tioned. There is especially a strong consensus of opinion that no part 
of the substructions of the Temple Area are older than the age of Herod. 
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pavement made of the same sort of square blocks* 
which he will see at Brindisi on his homeward 
journey. That pavement thirty feet below the pre- 
sent level of the street is an illustration of the amount 
of debris under modern Jerusalem. Even the Valley 
of the Kedron outside the walls has been raised many 
feet above the old level of its bed.t 

Amid the rich variety of interesting buildings in 
Jerusalem — churches, monasteries, synagogues, and 
mosques — there are three, whose historical associations 
' give them a special interest, — the Mosque of Omar, 
the Wailing Place, $ and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, representing the three great religions of 
Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 

The Mosque of Omar. 
The Mosque of Omar has a magnificent site in 



* .- 



* These square blocks are chiselled across to prevent horses slipping. 
One of the blocks is interesting : it is chiselled into the shape of a 
draught board — used, perchance, by Pilate's soldiers. 

t It was the existence of this underlying debris which made so 
difficult the settlement of several fiercely disputed questions regarding 
the topography of ancient Jerusalem. The difficulty has been largely 
overcome by the Palestine Exploration Fund. Sir Charles Warren 
pierced through the debris to the native rock in more than two hundred 
selected places, and has been able to fix with exactness the original 
lie of the ground. The controversies about the exact position of the 
Temple in the Temple Area and about the reputed Sepulchre of 
Christ have entered upon a new phase, since fresh material for settling 
them has been provided by the ascertainment of the rock levels. 

\ The Wailing Place ought not, perhaps, to be called a " building " : 
it is an cpen lane, with the huge Temple wall for one of its sides. 
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the centre of the open Temple Area, or, as the 
Mohammedans call it, the Noble Sanctuary. The 
Temple Area is one-sixth of the whole extent of Jeru- 
salem, occupying thirty-five of its two hundred and 
nine acres, and is free of all ordinary buildings. The 
irregular sloping surface of the original Mount Moriah 
has been levelled up by huge substructions * to form 
a broad level platform. Somewhere on this or on 
a similar platform stood in succession the temples 
of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod. It is still con- 
secrated to religious purposes. During most of my 
stay in Jerusalem it was closed to Christian travellers 
on account of a religious festival, which the Moham- 
medans were celebrating within its precincts. It was 
fortunately thrown open before I left. We visited it 
under the guidance of an armed official {kawas) from 
the British Consulate. Most of the Area is laid out 
in grass, and is beautified with a few dark cypresses 
and grey-green olives. Swallows were flying overhead, 
sparrows were twittering in the trees, and white doves 
were wading in the grass. After the poky streets it 
was a pleasure to wander about in this open peaceful 
spot. 

The middle portion of the Area (covering five acres) 



* The wall at one point is a hundred and seventy feet above the 
rock, — not above the present surface, but above the rock, which has been 
overlaid with seventy or eighty feet of debris. One stone in the sub- 
structions is thirty-eight feet long, and another twenty-three feet. The 
lower parts of the substructions belong to the Temple of Herod. 
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is raised fifteen feet above the surrounding ground, and 
is approached by broad and handsome flights of steps 
on each of the four sides, such as in other days led up 
from the outer court to the inner.* This higher plat- 
form is paved with marble, and can only be trodden 
by shoeless feet, or withj shoes encased in slippers. 
On the edges of the platform are beautiful arches 
over the flights of steps, and here and there on its 
surface are prayer-niches for the devotions of the 
faithful. But the great glory of the platform is 
the exquisitely beautiful building in the centre, the 
Mosque of Omar, which dates from the seventh 
century. It is octagonal in shape, and surmounted by 
a dome. Inside and outside it is resplendent with 
variously coloured marbles and mosaics. Alike in its 
perfect form and chaste details, it charms the eye 
which has been wearied with the ungainliness and 
tawdriness of the ordinary mosque. The centre of 

* The arrangement of Herod's Temple showed a succession of shallow- 
terraces. From the outer court, or court of the Gentiles, twelve steps 
led up to the inner court, from which fifteen steps led up to the court 
of the priest, from which twelve steps led up to the temple itself. It 
was unlawful for a Gentile to pass from the outer court to the higher 
terrace of the inner court. It was because Paul was believed to have 
brought a Gentile beyond the outer court during his last visit to Jeru- 
salem that the Jewish riot took place which led to his imprisonment 
(Acts xxi. 28). In 187 1 M. Clermont Ganneau of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund discovered one of the stone tablets referred to by Josephus, 
which warned foreigners against trespassing beyond the outer court. 
The inscription is in Greek, and reads thus : " No stranger is to enter 
within the balustrade round the temple and enclosure. Whoever is 
caught will be responsible to himself for his death which will ensue." 

s 
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the interior is occupied by a huge mass of natural rock 
sixty feet long by forty feet broad, which rises about 
six feet above the surrounding mosaic pavement. It is 
in honour of this rock that the building has been reared. 
In fact, the usual name of the Mosque amongst 
the Mohammedans is Kubbet-es-Sakhra, or Dome of 
the Rock. Araunah's threshing-floor must have been 
close to this rock, and most authorities are now agreed 
that the Holy Place of the successive. Jewish temples 
cannot have been far from this spot* Major Conder 
is disposed to bring the rock within the Holy Place. 

This rock is rich in legendary lore, which has been 
gathered round it by the Mohammedans. From this 
rock Mohammed ascended to heaven on his steed 
El-Burak : the round hole in the rock can still be 
seen which was pierced by his body in its ascent. 
Here will stand the angel Israfil to blow the trumpet 
which will announce the last judgment. Underneath 
is a grotto where David and Solomon, Abraham and 
Elijah prayed, and underneath the grotto is the Well 
of Souls (not accessible to visitors), where the souls of 
the dead assemble to pray. 

Round the inner wall of the Dome there runs 
a broad blue band bearing an ancient Cufic inscrip- 

* Many authorities put the temple considerably farther south than 
the site of the Dome of the Rock, in deference to the measurements 
given by Josephus. But since the original levels of the ground under 
the filling up have been discovered, their arguments have been 
weakened. Professor Robertson Smith still clings to this view in his 
article on the Temple in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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tion in gold letters. The inscription consists of 
quotations from the Koran about Jesus Christ, as 
if the builder (Abd-el-Melik) had been anxious to 
make clear the relation of Mohammedanism to Chris- 
tianity. So in the very city, outside whose walls the 
love of the crucified Prophet of Nazareth bore strong- 
est witness to His divinely human life,' these words 
can be read : " Praise be to God,* who has had no son 
or companion in His government, and who requires 
no helper to save Him from dishonour. . . . The 
Messiah Jesus is only the son of Mary, the ambas- 
sador of God, and His Word which He deposited in 
Mary. Believe, then, in God and His ambassador, and 
do not maintain that there are three. . . . God is 
One, and far be it from Him that He should have 
had a son, etc." But one has only to contrast the 
moral and social life which has been the outcome 
of Mohammedan unitarianism with that of Chris- 
tianity, to be convinced that He who proclaimed 
Himself the Son of the Father had the secret of a 
richer life and a nobler civilisation than is possible 
to the faith of Islam. 



The Wailing Place. 

The rallying-point of the Jews is significant of 
the social depression from which they suffer in Jeru- 
salem. Every Friday afternoon two or three hundred 
Jews — at least that number was present on the 
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occasion of my visit — meet in a little dirty lane, 
abutting on the lofty western wall of the Temple 
Area. A weakly set of men they are compared with 
the vigorous Arabs, the supple Syrians, or the 
robust Russians. Some of them are handsomely 
dressed in gabardines or long flowing overcoats of 
silk or velvet trimmed with fur, while others are more 
meanly attired. Some have a broad slouch hat, and 
others a fur-trimmed cap. Most of them have the 
Pharisees' love-lock, or curl of long hair falling over 
their temples. They are all provided with Hebrew 
prayer-books for the chanting of a lament over the 
departed glory of their nation. As many as can find 
space press in to the temple wall and touch the great 
stones with their foreheads. Between the chinks of 
the stones can be seen little bits of rolled-up paper, 
which have prayers written upon them, and have been 
placed there by the devout. There was no one to 
lead the prayers in "the Wailing Place ; each one read 
or recited at his own will. The sounds were like the 
confused murmur of a large group of boys learning 
lessons by rote. 

Professor Socin* has given two specimens of the 
itany which is chanted :■ — 

" For the palace which lies desolate : — We sit in solitude 
and mourn. 

For the palace that is destroy edi: — We sit in solitude and 
mourn. 

' * Baedeker, p. 186. 
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For the walls that are overthrown : — We sit in solitude 
and mourn. 

For our majesty that is departed : — We sit in solitude and 
mourn. 

For our great men who lie dead : — We sit in solitude and 
mourn. 

For the precious stones that are burned : — We sit in 
solitude and mourn. 

For the priests who have stumbled : — We sit in solitude 
and mourn. 

For our kings who have despised Him: — We sit in 
solitude and mourn" 

"We pray Thee, have mercy on Zion : — Gather the 
children of Jerusalem. 

Haste, haste, Redeemer of Zion : — Speak to the heart oj 
Jerusalem. 

May beauty and majesty surround Zion : — Ah, turn 
thyself mercifully to ferusalem. 

May the kingdom soon return to Zion : — Comfort those 
who mourn over Jerusalem, 

May peace and joy abide with Zion : — And the branch 
(of Jesse) spring up at Jerusalem." 

There are travellers who sneer at what they call 
the mock sentimentalism of the scene. I confess 
that I saw no more pathetic spectacle in Jerusalem. 
I saw no tears, but on every face — even on the faces 
of the young boys — there was an expression of serious 
and dignified sorrow. And when one thinks of the 
frightful wrongs which have been inflicted on Jews 
by Christian nations, and of the contemptuous treat- 
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ment which is meted out to them by the Eastern 
Christians of Jerusalem, one cannot but pity the 
representatives of the race of which as concerning the 
flesh Christ came, and one cannot but lament that 
the professed followers of Him who is the Prince 
of Peace and the Saviour of Jew and Gentile should 
have given so wretched an exhibition of the religion 
they champion. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

For Christian pilgrims the chief centre of attraction 
in Jerusalem is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
it is for the sake of visiting the sacred sites which 
it encloses that pilgrimages are undertaken. If 
sanctity can be estimated by a geographical standard, 
no church in the world can be so sacred as that which 
contains the tomb of Christ and is built over the 
spot where He was crucified. And that is what is 
claimed for the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

This building is so hemmed in with other buildings, 
or, rather, it is so built up against, that it is not 
possible to get a good view of the exterior. Thus 
embedded in buildings, it contrasts disadvantageously 
with the Mosque of Omar, which rises uninterruptedly 
and gracefully from the platform of the Temple Area. 
Its twin domes stand out conspicuously from the 
closely packed buildings in the north-west quarter 
of the city, but even the domes are not visible from 



The Church of the Holy SepulChri 
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any street near the church. The only part of the 
church which is readily visible is the beautiful south 
facade, with its paved court in front, where dealers 
in crosses, rosaries, carved mother-of-pearl, candles, 
religious pictures, and other articles sought after by 
the pilgrims, squat down on the stones in front of 
their spread-out wares, and drive a brisk trade at 
festival seasons. The building is not easily described. 
As Dean Stanley says, it is a " tattered and incon- 
gruous mass." There is a bewildering conglomeration 
of chapels which suggests that the church has grown 
by haphazard accretions during the centuries. Its 
greatest length is nearly three hundred feet, and its 
greatest breadth about as much. It is ill-lighted, 
and many parts can be seen only by using tapers. 
Some of the chapels are reached by an ascending 
stair, and others by a descending stair. 

The main part of this amorphous building is 
what is called the Rotunda, — a circular building 
sixty-seven feet in diameter, surmounted by a dome. 
The centre of this yotunda is occupied by the tiny 
Chapel of the Sepulchre, built of dark-coloured marble, 
and gaudily decorated on the outside with lamps, 
candelabra, pictures, and artificial flowers. This 
chapel is said to enclose the tomb where Christ was 
buried. The interior is divided into two parts — the 
Angels' Chapel, which contains the stone on which 
the angels sat ; and the little chamber, scarcely six feet 
square, which contains the very tomb. No tomb is 
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visible. On one of the sides there is a marble bench 
three feet high, — the tombstone over the tomb which 
is said to exist below. From the low roof of this 
inner chamber are suspended forty-three gold lamps, 
belonging to the different Christian sects. In this, 
the most sacred part of the building, — so small that 
it can scarcely hold six people at a time, — mass is 
said daily by the Roman Catholics. 

The next most sacred part of the building is the 
reputed Calvary, about thirty yards from the Rotunda. 
In fixing its site a certain amount of attention has 
been paid to probability. " Calvary " is higher than 
the level of the church, and is reached by a flight 
of thirteen steps. One of the chapels is the Chapel 
of the Raising of the Cross. It has been lavishly 
provided with rich adornments in silver and gold. 
Underneath the altar a socket encircled with gold 
is shown as the spot where the cross stood, and on 
each side there is a socket to mark the spots where 
the crosses of the thieves were placed. During the 
few minutes I spent in this chapel, I saw an unending 
stream of visitors — Russian pilgrims, Roman Catholic 
priests and bishops, turbaned Copts and Protestant . 
ladies — kneel down and kiss the central socket under 
the altar. Many of them as they reverently withdrew 
had tears running down their cheeks. 

The Sepulchre and Calvary are the most sacred 
sites in the church ; but they are only two out of the 
many sacred sites which, conveniently for pilgrims, 
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are enclosed by this one building. The visitor is 
shown the stone on which Christ's body was anointed 
for burial, and the place where the women watched 
the anointing ; the place where Christ stood when He 
appeared to Mary Magdalene, and the place where 
Mary stood ; the place where Christ was crowned with 
thorns, and the place where His raiment was parted. 
On the altar of a Franciscan chapel there is a 
fragment of a column devoutly kissed by the pilgrims, 
at which Christ is said to have been scourged. Other 
curious sites are shown, — the tomb of Adam, the place 
where Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac, and the 
tomb of Melchisedec. Besides, there are a dozen or 
two of chapels, some of which are connected with 
events in the sacred history, while others have no 
historical associations, but are used merely for the 
celebration of mass and other acts of worship. Of 
these latter the most important is the magnificently 
decorated Greek chapel, which is itself as large as a 
fair-sized church. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre belongs ex- 
clusively to no single section of Christians. The 
Orthodox Greeks (including the Russians) have the 
larger share, the Latins have the next largest share, 
and then come the Armenians, Jacobites (Syrians), 
Copts, and Abyssinians. Quite recently Protestantism, 
as represented by the Church of England, has sought 
and obtained the right of holding a service in some 
corner of the building, — a questionable privilege, when 
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one considers the kind of Christianity which is 
exhibited in connection with the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Some parts of the church, as the Rotunda 
of the Sepulchre (including its tiny chapel in the 
centre), are common to all the sections of Christians, 
who are allowed to celebrate their special services 
there at certain specified hours — under the con- 
trolling authority of the Turkish Government. The 
Turk, it must be sorrowfully confessed, has to charge 
himself with keeping order amongst Christians around 
the tomb of Him whom they adore as the Prince of 
Peace. At the entrance of the church, inside the 
door, there are stationed a number of armed Turkish 
soldiers ; and one has only to see them enjoying their 
coffee or cigarettes on their bench to know that 
the church is no sacred place in their eyes. I was 
present at several services in the Rotunda, and on 
each occasion there were at least a score or two of 
Turkish soldiers amongst the worshippers, to take 
security against the outbreak of open quarrelling 
between Greeks and Roman Catholics or other sects. 
In such a guise does Christianity present itself to the 
Mohammedans of Jerusalem ! 

Are the sites of the crucifixion and burial of Christ 
really enclosed within the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre? That question has been vigorously 
debated since Edward Robinson, one of the most 
thorough of Syrian travellers, gave good reasons more 
than fifty years ago for discrediting the current tradi- 
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tion. Two points are involved in the discussion. In 
the first place, if it can be proved that the present site 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was within the 
walls of Jerusalem as they existed at the time of the 
Crucifixion, the current tradition must be rejected, 
for we are expressly told that Christ was crucified 
and buried outside the walls of the city. The ex- 
ploration of Jerusalem carried out by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund has strengthened Robinson's 
argument that the site of the church must have been 
within the walls. In the year 1886, when the New 
Hotel was being built inside the Jaffa Gate, a portion 
of the old wall was discovered in such a position as to 
render it practically certain that the traditional sites 
of the Crucifixion and Burial must have been within 
the walls, as they existed at the time of Christ's death. 
In the second place, even if the site of the church 
were proved to have been without the walls, there is 
no adequate proof that the Crucifixion and Burial 
took place at the spots which are pointed out by 
tradition. It is true that the traditional sites have 
been revered by Christendom since Constantine built 
his ecclesiastical buildings over them in the fourth 
century ; but there is no proof that the tradition goes 
farther back. On the contrary, the evidence goes to 
show that the sites were fixed upon not earlier than 
the time of Constantine, and were not vouched for 
by any reliable tradition. This is especially true of 
the legendary story told of the discovery of the tomb 
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and the real cross of Christ by Helena, the mother of 
Constantine. According to this story, the true sites 
of the burial and crucifixion were revealed to Helena 
by miraculous inspiration. Even the three crosses on 
which Christ and the two thieves suffered are said 
to have been found by her amongst some rubbish. 
(In the present church there is a chapel, called the 
Chapel of the Finding of the Cross, reached by forty- 
two descending steps, where the crosses were found.) 
As the titles written by Pilate had been torn away, 
it was impossible to say which was the cross on 
which Christ suffered. The problem was solved in 
this way. The three crosses were presented before 
a lady in Jerusalem, who lay sick of an. incurable 
disease. The first two crosses produced no effect,, but 
at the approach of the third she sprang from her bed 
in perfect health.* If there had been a trustworthy 
tradition regarding the sites, there would have been no 
need of this miraculous interference. This legendary 
story arose in later times ; but even the statement of 
Eusebius, who wrote in the fourth century, tends to 
support the conclusion that the sites were not known 
before the time of Constantine. 

But even though it is established by topographical 
and historical considerations that the tradition 
regarding Calvary and the tomb of our Lord is un- 
trustworthy, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is 

* Robinson's " Biblical Researches," vol. ii., p. 14. 
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not robbed of its interest. On the site of the present 
building Constantine built a church or churches, 
and ever since that spot has been consecrated as a 
memorial of the Crucifixion and Resurrection. It 
was to rescue that spot from the occupation of the 
Mohammedans that the Crusades were undertaken. 
For more than a century the Cross and the Crescent 
fought against each other in Palestine and Syria, with 
that half-acre of ground as the ostensible cause of war. 
Before and after the days of the Crusades, Christians 
made pilgrimages from all parts of Christendom to 
visit the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. From the 
days of Constantine to our own, Jerusalem has never 
ceased to draw the feet of pilgrims towards itself, and 
the. centre of attraction has been the tomb in which 
Christ was laid and rose from the dead. Oftener 
than once the church has been partially destroyed. 
The present southern fagade, with its beautiful portals 
and windows, and other parts of the church were 
built in the time of the Crusades. One or two 
fragments of pillars are referred to the original 
building of Constantine ; but the greater part of 
the church has been rebuilt or restored during this 
century. But through all the vicissitudes of war, 
the accidents of time, and the changing life of 
the world, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre has 
exercised a spell over Christendom for more than 
fifteen hundred years. 
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Outside the Walls. 

On the east, on the south, and on the south-west 
the walls of Jerusalem overlook more or less steep 
valleys. Towards the north-west and north there is 
a mile or two of stony, uneven plateau. There are 
some olive trees growing on this plateau, but it 
is bare and unattractive. There is no shady walk, 
and no sound of running water — no picturesque spot 
where one would willingly sit for hours with his book. 
Within the last quarter of a century there has been a 
rapid growth of building on the north-west part of this 
plateau. Outside the Jaffa Gate there has sprung up 
a street of shops built in the European style. Beyond 
the shops there are two or three small hotels. The 
highest part of the ground has been chosen for the 
extensive Russian buildings already referred to, — not 
without a view, it is said, to future military contin- 
gencies. On either side of the Jaffa road there are 
various buildings connected with philanthropic and 
missionary agencies, such as the Lepers' Hospital, 
the Talitha Cumi Orphanage, and various private 
houses occupied by Europeans. Both eastwards and 
westwards from the Jaffa Road buildings are being 
rapidly multiplied. If the present rate of growth is 
maintained for another quarter of a century, there 
will be a larger Jerusalem without the walls than 
within, a new-jj Levantine city side by side with the 
old Oriental city. 
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Of the many objects of interest the traveller visits 
outside the walls, there are one or two which may be 
singled out. 

A driving road runs outside the northern wall 
from the north-western suburb to the Valley of the 
Kedron. Just beyond the finely pinnapled Damascus 
Gate, a knoll rises on the northern side of the road 
with a rocky precipitous face, from thirty to fifty feet 
high. A cave at the foot of this precipice is known 
as Jeremiah's Grotto, — which may be part of an old 
quarry. It has been pointed out that the upper part 
of the precipice near this grotto has some resemblance 
to a human skull, two holes in the rock representing 
the sockets of the eyes, and the bare summit represent- 
ing the cranium. It was strongly urged by General 
Gordon that this knoll is the true Golgotha ("the 
place of a skull "). There is at any rate much to be 
said in favour of the view that the place of crucifixion 
was somewhere in this neighbourhood. According to 
Jewish tradition this was the place of stoning, and 
quite recently this tradition has received confirmation 
by the discovery of the foundation of the Church of 
St Stephen, which was erected near the spot where 
he was believed to have been martyred.* The dis- 
covery of more than one Jewish tomb hewn in the 
rock near this knoll, lends additional weight to the 

* See Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, July 
1891, p. 211. 
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arguments of those who fix the site of the crucifixion 
outside the Damascus Gate near the great northern 
road. But one could almost wish that this site may 
never be certainly established. Such uncertainty may 
save the spot from being spoiled by a memorial 
church and the superstitious reverence which such 
churches have fostered in Palestine. 

Proceeding eastwards two or three hundred yards, 
we come to the Valley of the Kedron, which separates 
the plateau of Jerusalem from the Mount of. Olives. 
Opposite the eastern wall of the city its sides are 
bare and stony, and its bottom, except in the rainy 
seasons, is a dry torrent bed. Farther north the 
valley is broader, and its bareness is relieved by 
thin groves of olives. One would willingly place 
Gethsemane in the quietness of these olive groves 
towards the north, but the Latin tradition has fixed it 
at the bridge on the road from St. Stephen's Gate 
to Bethany. The traditional garden is enclosed with 
a wall, on the inner side of which are erected the 
Stations of the Cross. I saw a number of Arab lads 
making the round of the Stations under the guidance 
of their teacher. They knelt at each Station and said 
a Paternoster ; but when their devotions were over 
they rushed wildly about the garden, and vied with 
each other in scribbling their names with pencil upon 
the white stones of the Stations. Inside an enclosing 
hedge in the centre of the garden there are seven 
venerable gnarled olive trees, which may be the 
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descendants of the trees existing in the time of 
Christ All the trees in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem were cut down both in the time of Titus and 
in that of Hadrian ; but as new olives grow out 
of the stumps of the old trees, the present trees 
may reach back through their ancestors for thousands 
of years. Near the garden there is a curious subter- 
ranean church — reached by several flights of descend- 
ing steps— which is said to contain the tomb of the 
Virgin. Mother ; and close beside this church there is 
a grotto — also reached by descending steps — in which 
Christ is said to have suffered His bloody sweat, and 
which goes by the name of the Grotto of the Agony. 
A visit to the traditional Garden of Gethsemane and 
its surroundings is more of a hindrance than a help to 
the imagination in picturing the scene of the gospel 
story. Tradition has been so prosaic and clumsy. 

The Mount of Olives, at whose base Gethsemane 
was situated, scarcely deserves its name. There are 
olives in the upper part of the Kedron Valley, and 
there are olives here and there on the ridge ; but it 
is not now an olive-covered mount. It is for the 
most part bare and bleak. Its chief attraction for 
travellers is the magnificent views of Jerusalem and 
Judaea to be enjoyed from its various summits. It is 
said that on exceptionally clear days the view from 
the lofty belfry tower of the new Russian Church 
embraces not only the Dead Sea, but even the 
Mediterranean and the distant Hermon. Modern 

6 
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buildings are multiplying on the Mount of Olives. 
In the Greek " Garden of Gethsemane " — a few yards 
higher up than the Latin — there has been recently 
built in memory of a member of the imperial house 
of Russia an imposing church, whose interior has been 
lavishly and beautifully decorated. Not far from the 
traditional site of the Ascension, which is marked 
out by a quaint chapel, a French princess has built 
for herself a monument on the spot where tradition 
says the Lord's Prayer was first taught to the dis- 
ciples. It is in the form of an open court, surrounded 
by a colonnade. On the walls of the colonnade there 
are thirty-one slabs, on which the Lord's Prayer is 
written in large letters in as many different languages. 
In the centre of one of the walls there is a recess, where 
ah elaborate tomb has been constructed for the body 
of the princess when she dies. Adjoining this Campo 
Santo there is a small church, severely simple for a 
Roman Catholic building. Several nuns are attached 
to it, part of whose duty it is to sing at certain hours 
of the day. I happened to be in the church when 
the nuns were singing. No singers could be seen ; 
they were in a deep recess, shut off from the church 
by an iron grating. The sweet plaintive singing of a 
miserere by these hidden ladies, who cared for nought 
but the singing of their low soft prayer to God, rang 
in my ears for many a day. 

Below the Latin " Garden of Gethsemane " the 
Valley of the Kedron — also called the Valley of 
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Jehoshaphat — is a place of graves. The eastern or 
Olivet side of the valley is reserved for the Jews. The 
rude flat tombstones used by the Jews lie so thick in 
some parts as almost to form a stretch of pavement. 
The western side, below the lofty wall of the Temple 
Area, is reserved for the Mohammedans. Any time 
I passed along here I saw groups of Mohammedan 
women putting flowers in the cup-like hollow on the 
tops of the tombstones, or sitting round the tomb 
to bewail the dead. There are graveyards — or rather 
places of burial, for with the exception of the Chris- 
tian cemeteries they are unenclosed — elsewhere round 
the city ; but the Valley of the Kedron is the favourite 
burying-place for Jews and Mohammedans, for here, 
they say, the last judgment is to take place, and they 
wish to be at hand when the trumpet sounds. 

Farther down the valley we come to St. Mary's 
Well, where, with the exception of Job's Well, still 
farther down, the only spring water is to be found 
in or near Jerusalem. A flight of descending steps 
takes us down into a sort of dark underground grotto, 
where there is a shallow pool of clear water. The 
behaviour of the water is curious. It flows intermit- 
tently three to five times daily in winter and less 
often in summer. This feature of St. Mary's Well 
has suggested the conjecture that it may be the New 
Testament Pool of Bethesda* regarding which it was 

* In visiting the premises of the Algerian Mission Brethren at the 
Church of St. Anne, in the north-east quarter of Jerusalem, one of the 
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asserted by the Jews that an angel went down at 
certain seasons and troubled the waters.* The waters 
of the spring are still believed by the natives to have 
curative powers. I found several dozens of people 
scrambling down the steps to wade in the pool and 
bathe their faces. St. Mary's Well has another inter- 
esting Biblical association. It was the waters of this 
spring which Hezekiah led by an underground passage 
to a pool, protected against the enemy outside the 
walls. This underground passage still exists, and has 
been several times explored. It is 586 yards long, 
and connects the spring with the Pool of Siloam. 
At the Siloam end of the aqueduct an Arab boy lost 
his footing in the water in the year 1880, and on . 
rising to the surface discovered letters on the wall, 
which had escaped the notice of archaeological ex- 
plorers like Dr. Robinson and Sir Charles Warren. 
Professor Sayce, who visited Palestine soon after, 
discovered that the letters were an inscription regard- 
ing the making of the aqueduct, which is as old as, or 

» 

brothers showed me the old church built over a pool with porches or 
compartments, which was discovered only a year or two ago. The 
whole arrangements are more in accordance with the New Testament 
indications of the nature of the Pool of Bethesda than those of any 
other pool or spring in Jerusalem. On the wall of the crypt of the church, 
as the brother pointed out to me, there is a somewhat faint fresco 
representing the angel troubling the waters. It is a Crusader Church, 
and the fresco on the wall is a proof that this was considered the Pool 
of Bethesda by the Crusaders. See Quarterly Statement, 1888-90. 

* It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that the fourth verse 
of John v. is omitted from the Revised Version. 
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older than, the time of Hezekiah, — the oldest Jewish 
inscription which has yet been found in Palestine.* 

Passing the Pool of Siloam and Job's Well, we 
turn towards the west by the valley which bounds 
Jerusalem on the south and south-west — the Valley of 
Hinnom. Its southern side is honeycombed with old 
rock tombs, some of which are used as shelters for 
cattle. But the valley itself, with its wealth of olive 
trees on the stony ground of its bed, is the most 
beautiful spot round Jerusalem. Ascending by this 
valley towards the Jaffa Gate, from which we started 
on our circuit of the city, we see on the roadside a 
group of miserable men and women, such as are to be 
seen near the gates of all the large towns in Palestine. 
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They crouch in the dust, and cry out to the passers- 
by, " Sir, have mercy on us." Or they crawl across 
the road, and hold out their tankard for alms. They 
are lepers cut off from the ordinary activities and joys 
of life. They have been driven from the villages into 
the neighbourhood of the cities.* A hospital has been 
erected for their treatment in Jerusalem, but most of 
them prefer the freedom of beggars at the roadside. 
With joints rotting away, sores in their faces, and 
feverish itch, they have no hope of release save through 
death. The saddest sight of all was women with babies 
at their breast, who will fall a certain prey to the 
disease when they reach maturity. As the poor 
creatures crawled across the road to beseech a copper 
with their weak hoarse voice, the gospel stories of the 
Good Physician amongst the sick folk rushed into 
the memory. 

There are two places near Jerusalem, though not 
visible from it, which ought to be noticed here, 
on account of their connection with the life of 
Christ — the village of Bethany, and the town of 
Bethlehem. 

Bethany is situated in a hollow of the hill on the 
eastern slope of Olivet, facing the Dead Sea. It is 
only two miles from Jerusalem, but is completely hid 
from it by the intervening ridge of Olivet. It is a per- 
fect retreat from the busy life of the capital. Situated 

i  i - . — 

* See Major Conder's "Tent Work in Palestine,*' vol. ii., 247. 
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on the edge of the mountainous Judaean desert which 
stretches down to the Jordan Valley, and surrounded 
by its orchards of olives and figs, there is nothing 
to suggest its nearness to the great tide of city life. 
A ruined castle rises at the back of the village, and 
the whole village seen from a little distance has the 
appearance of a collection of ruins. It is inhabited 
by Mohammedans, whose children besiege the traveller 
with shouts of bakshish, as he dismounts to visit the 
reputed house of Mary and Martha and the tomb of 
Lazarus. Its seclusion, and the view to be had from 
it of part of the road from Jericho up which Christ 
came with His disciples after He heard of the illness 
of Lazarus, are the two chief elements which help the 
imagination in picturing its associations with the life 
of our Lord. 

Bethlehem is five miles south from Jerusalem, and 
is shut out from view by the intervening high ground. 
It is a town of 5000 inhabitants, and is solidly built 
on a double ridge which stretches across the plateau. 
The carefully cultivated terraces with their luxuriant 
olive trees bear witness to the industry of the people, 
who are mostly Christians. Bethlehem is a busy hive 
of industry. There are dozens of little workshops for 
the manufacture of souvenirs from the Holy Land, 
— carved olive wood, carved mother-of-pearl, pressed 
wild flowers, rosaries, crosses, and ornaments made 
of stinkstone from the Dead Sea. The women are 
remarkable for their beauty. At a Greek service in 
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the venerable Church of the Nativity I saw a young 
mother, with a face so beautiful and an expression so 
sweet, that no Raphael or Andrea del Sarto could 
have wished a finer model for a Madonna. In return- 
ing to Jerusalem I passed several family groups 
which recalled Matthew's story of the flight from 
Bethlehem into Egypt, — a mother with her child 
sitting upon an ass, and the father walking alongside. 
There is no special grandeur or picturesqueness about 
Bethlehem or its surroundings, or the life of its 
people. It was a fitting birthplace for Him who was 
to share the common life of humanity. 

Easter in Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem shpuld be visited at Easter. Not if one 
simply wishes leisure to study the antiquities of the 
place, but if one wishes to appreciate the position 
which it occupies to-day as one of the religious centres 
of the world. No such gathering of human beings, 
as Jerusalem can show during Easter, can be seen 
anywhere else. The size of the gathering is not large 
— probably not more than 60,000, including residents 
and visitors ; * it is its composition which is unique, — 
the variety of the creeds and civilisations which are 
represented.^ At any season of the year Jerusalem 

* The ordinary population of Jerusalem is estimated at 40,000. 
Some authorities, however, put it considerably higher, 
t See Chapter V. 
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can show a curious conglomeration of human beings, 
but at Easter this feature in Jerusalem life is intensi- 
fied. There is little or no addition to the numbers of 
the Jews : they have no annual pilgrimage as of old 
to the feast of the Passover. But the Mohammedans 
have their special religious functions which bring 
many of the faithful into the Holy City at Eastertide. 
Next to the pilgrimage to Mecca, the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem is the most meritorious, and in the 
streets there are to be seen many pilgrims from 
Palestine and Syria, and from beyond. The Moham- 
medan visitors, however, are insignificant, when com- 
pared with the thousands of Christian pilgrims who 
flock to Jerusalem from all parts of the Christian 
world. A Coptic Christian from Egypt and an 
Armenian from Smyrna, an Abyssinian from the Nile 
and a Jacobite from Syria, a Russian pilgrim from the 
Steppes and a Greek priest from Athens, a Roman 
Catholic bishop, from America and a Franciscan 
monk from Italy, a Lutheran from Sweden and a 
Methodist from Wales, an Anglican from England 
and a Presbyterian from Scotland, — such are speci- 
mens of the variety of Christian visitors. Jerusalem 
at Easter is an epitome of Christendom : in a fore- 
noon's wanderings through its streets and churches 
and monasteries you can get a bird's-eye view of the 
Christian world. 

At certain hours of the day the Christian Street 
and David Street are so crowded with inhabitants 
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and pilgrims that it is difficult to squeeze through. 
But one cares not that he is stopped by a block ; for 
he is in the middle of all sorts of curious people, 
and can amuse himself by watching their ways. One 
does not even need to go down into the crowd to 
carry on his study of men and manners. From the 
balcony of my window in the Mediterranean Hotel, 
I looked down into David Street and had a perpetual 
feast of picturesque scenes. It was a narrow dingy 
lane, but it gave me the best object-lesson I ever 
received in ethnography. 

Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians have their 
special religious functions at Easter time. A few 
words will suffice about the Jewish and Mohammedan 
functions. One of the Christian functions demands 

« 

a longer notice. 

The Jewish Passover. 

The Jewish Passover is intimately associated with 
the Christian festival of Easter. The Passover eve 
coincided with the first Good Friday — according to 
the fourth Evangelist. The Jewish Passover may be 
regarded as the precursor of the Christian festival. 
Now that the temple exists no longer, the Passover 
cannot be observed with the pomp which attached to 
it in other days. As at present observed by the Jews, 
the ceremony is but a shadow of what it was before 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple. No 
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lambs are slain in sacrifice, and there is no gathering 
of Jews into one city. The Passover is no longer a 
national festival, but only a service of family worship. 
I witnessed the celebration of the Passover on the 
evening of Good Friday in the house of a Spanish 
Jew, two or three hundred yards outside the Damascus 
Gate. We met in a clean, barely furnished room, 
with a cushioned bench running along three of the 
walls. In front of the bench opposite the door there 
was a long table, on Which the prayer-books and 
viands for the feast were placed. Our host was a 
man in humble circumstances. One of his sons — a 
lad of sixteen, who had learned French in the Roman 
Catholic seminary — acted as interpreter. Another 
Jewish family joined with our host and his wife and 
children in the Passover festivities. The service lasted 
about an hour and a half, and consisted of the reading, 
with explanations, of the chapters describing the 
Exodus from Egypt, the chanting of Psalms cxiii.- 
cxviii. (the "hymn" which our Lord and His disciples 
sang before they went out to the Mount of Olives), and 
the reciting of prayers. On a plate on the table was 
a bit of roasted shank bone to represent the Paschal 
lamb. At one part of the service the host dipped a 
piece of bread and lettuce into a dish containing a 
brown-looking mixture composed of grated almonds 
and nuts, wine and vinegar, and handed the "sop" 
to the person nearest him, and repeated this dipping 
till all had been served. Several times in the course 
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of the service a liquid called wine was handed round 
to be sipped by the company. Occasionally the 
service was in the form of question and answer, the 
question being asked by the youngest boy (who, by 
the way, was made sick with the decoction called 
wine), and the answer given by the father. The 
women took little part in the chanting of the psalms 
or the reciting of the prayers, and gave little indica- 
tion of being impressed by the service. Above the 
table there was suspended a primitive lamp like an old 
Scotch "cruizey,"with three burning wicks floating orr 
the surface of the oil, the three lights representing 
the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The most 
characteristic feature of the service was the merry 
joyfulness of the little company of Jews. In tone it 
was more like a happy family Christmas gathering- 
than a grave religious service. As I witnessed the 
gladness with which these poor Jews read the story 
of the founding of their nation by the deliverance, 
from Egypt and recalled the mighty works of the 
God of Israel, I understood better how the Passover 
celebrations .had nourished Jewish patriotism and 
Jewish religion. 

Neby MUsa. 

The Mohammedans also celebrate a religious- 
festival, that they may attract the followers of the 
prophet to Jerusalem at a season when it is crowded 
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•with Nazarenes. This festival is celebrated in the 
Temple Area, and during its celebration no Christian 
is admitted within the sacred precincts. One episode 
in connection with the festival occasions one of the 
most picturesque sights to be seen in Palestine. This 
is the starting of a pilgrimage to Neby Mtisa (the 
tomb of Moses). Moses, we know, was buried some- 
where (" no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
<lay ") on the east side of the Jordan. The Moham- 
medans have fixed upon a site more conveniently 
situated for pilgrims from Jerusalem, about twelve 
miles distant from the city, amongst the barren hills 
at the north-west corner of the Dead Sea on this side 
of the Jordan. The day on which the pilgrimage 
started, Good Friday, was the high day of the 
Mohammedan festival. Hundreds of Moslems had 
come in from Hebron and the towns and villages 
round Jerusalem. The streets were filled with a 
moving mass. But it was in the Valley of the Kedron 
that the great sight was to be seen. It seemed as if 
all the people in Jerusalem had turned out here in 
their finest holiday clothes. Down from St. Stephen's 
Gate the slope of the hill was one mass of sightseers, 
and up the opposite side of Olivet there were 
hundreds and hundreds of people who had taken 
up points of vantage on walls and lumps of rock. 
The procession of pilgrims was to emerge from St. 
Stephen's Gate, wind down the hillside by a zigzag 
path, cross the Kedron Bridge near the Garden of 
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Gethsemane, and then ascend the Bethany road 
over Olivet on its way to Neby Mfisa. I had 
walked through the crowd, and secured a position 
on a high wall near the Garden of Gethsemane, in 
full view of St. Stephen's Gate, and overlooking the 
Bethany road, which the procession was to pass. 
There was a gorgeous show of colour, which showed 
all the better for the grey bareness of the Kedron 
Valley. The richer Moslem ladies were mostly 
dressed in spotless white relieved by gayer kerchiefs, 
and were sitting together in little clumps. The men 
affected gayer colours in turban, tunic, and sash. 
The simple red fez of the native Christians, or the fez 
enveloped in the striped kefiyeh, the embroidered 
vest and baggy trousers of the Syrians, the blue 
robe and white veil of the poorer Moslem women, 
the brown and white cloak of the bedawin, and 
many another brightly coloured garment, afforded 
a study in colour which no European crowd could 
match. 

At a signal given by the firing of two cannon the 
procession started at noon from St. Stephen's Gate, 
which is near the Temple Area, where the pilgrims 
had mustered. It was a disappointing procession, 
much less interesting than the thousands of people 
who had come out to witness it. Little groups of 
poor-looking Mohammedans were headed by a green 
banner surmounted with a crescent in brass, and 
accompanied by players on the drum and cymbals. 
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Here and there in the procession was a long-haired, 
wild-looking dervish beating a blunt sword against his 
naked breast. Turkish soldiers mounted on showily 
decked horses were careering along the line of pro- 
cession to keep it in order. Hawkers by the side of 
the road were shouting out, " Bread for Neby Musa," 
and lepers were running the risk of being trampled 
upon in their adventurous clamouring for bakshish. 
Most of the processionists were on foot, and had their 
victuals and effects in a bag slung over their shoulder ; 
a few were mounted on asses or camels, and were 
provided with quilts for their bedding at Neby Mfisa. 
In an hour or less the procession had crossed the 
shoulder of Olivet and disappeared. After spending 
a few days amid the barren solitudes of the Judaean 
hills, the pilgrims returned to Jerusalem, and from 
thence to their homes. On my way back from Jericho 
on the following Wednesday, I passed scores of the 
pilgrims toiling upwards to Jerusalem in a broiling 
sun, but sustained by the thought that they had added 
one more to their list of meritorious works. 



The Holy Fire. 

There is no lack of religious services in the Jerusalem 
churches at Easter time. I was present at services in 
Armenian, Russian, and Roman Catholic churches. 
But it is, of course, in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre that the most imposing services are held. 
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On the evening of Good Friday (so I was told : I 
did not myself witness this) the Crucifixion scene 
was represented with grim vividness by the Roman 
Catholics. An image of Christ was nailed to a cross, 
after which sermons were delivered upon the death 
of Christ in various languages — French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese. Turkish soldiers who watch this 
mock tragedy have been heard to ask with a sneer, 
Is it a dead god you Christians worship ? In the 
early hours of Easter morning 1 was present at the 
Latin service held in front of the Chapel of the 
Sepulchre. Two or three hours later I attended the 
Palm Sunday service of the Greeks.* The Rotunda 
and several other parts of the church were packed 
with worshippers standing as thick as space would 
allow. Each of them was provided with a palm 
branch. The central part of the service was a proces- 
sion of Greek dignitaries round the little Chapel of 
the Sepulchre. The mitres of the bishops were richly 
set with jewels, and their creamy-coloured silk robes 
were resplendent with gold embroidery. A way was 
kept clear for the procession by Turkish soldiers. A 
large cross was carried by one of the processionists, 
and every few steps a halt was made, when the incense- 
bearers waved the censers in front of the cross. The 
procession was preceded by a band of choristers, who 
-sang as they marched. On the following Thursday 

* The Greek Easter in 1890 was a week later than the Latin. 
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I saw another function, — the Greek Washing of the 
Feet, in the open court in front of the church. What 
interested me most in this function was the eagerness 
with which hundreds of people clambered upon the 
roofs of houses, and pressed upon each other, that 
they might witness this piece of ridiculous ritual. 

But the chief function in all the Easter services is 
the Holy Fire on the Saturday afternoon preceding 
the Greek Easter. It is an ancient institution, dating 
as far back as the ninth century. As to its origin, 
nobody seems to be able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

On the Saturday before Easter the Greek patriarch 
or his representative enters the little chapel which 
encloses the sacred tomb. He carries with him a 
candle enclosed in a silver case, which has a silver 
globe at the top with holes in it. This candle is 
miraculously lit by fire from heaven. The candle 
thus lit is held out at a hole in the side of the 
chapel, to light the candles of those who have been 
most successful in the struggle to gain a position near 
the fire-holes. These candles are used in their turn 
to light the candles of others, till the thousands present 
have all got their candles lit directly or indirectly 
from the Holy Fire. Greeks, Armenians, Copts, and 
Abyssinians join in the function. The bishops and 
priests know perfectly well that there is no miracle ; 
but year after year, and century after century, they 
countenance this solemn imposture. I was told that 

7 
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many of the clergy are ashamed of the fraud, but 
that when they attempt to speak out their minds the 
people resent the rationalism that would rob them of 
their dearly-loved miracle. The Holy Fire, too, draws 
pilgrims to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
helps to swell the coffers of the churches and monas- 
teries. So the frightful farce is allowed to go on, and 
desecrate the name of Him who is the Truth. Even 
the Rortian Catholics are shocked by it. A German 
Franciscan monk, whose acquaintance I made in 
Jerusalem, held up his hands in pious horror as the 
function was going on, and said to me, "What do 
you think of that ? Isn't it frightful ? " So spoke 
the monk, who had himself taken part in some queer 
functions. 

A description of the Holy Fire may interest the 
reader. Shortly before noon on the Saturday before 
the Greek Easter, some twenty English travellers 
assembled at the British Consulate. The consul's 
kawas conducted us through the crowded streets to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The church — 
destitute of seats according to the custom of the 
Eastern churches — was packed in every part, even in 
the dark chapels most remote from the centre of 
attraction. Some of the people had been in the 
church over-night to secure standing ground. There 
must have been more than ten thousand people squeezed 
into the building. But for the menacing gestures of 
our armed guide, it would have been impossible for us 
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to wedge our way through the crowd. We were con- 
ducted by a roundabout way to a lofty gallery in the 
Rotunda of the church, from which, by leaning over 
the balustrade, we had a full view of the surging crowd 
gathered round the little Chapel of the Sepulchre in 
the centre. At least two thousand people were jammed 
together on the floor of the Rotunda — all standing, 
with the exception of a few scores of women, who 
had squatted down in a corner, where they were 
exposed to little danger from the swaying of the 
crowd. The shallow galleries were comfortably filled 
with favoured spectators, a section being set apart for 
each of the chief European countries. Ladies were 
accommodated in a lower and more secluded gallery. 
We had two hours to wait in a rank atmosphere 
till the service began. But no one could weary 
who had that crowd to observe on the floor of the 
Rotunda. It was composed mostly of men. Nearly 
all of them were dressed in the red fez and gay 
garments of the native Christians of Palestine and 
Syria. The Russian pilgrims were out of sight in 
the large Greek chapel, where they could hear the 
din, but see little of what was going on. Such a 
scene I never witnessed in church or out of it. 
Once I spent half an hour in the Paris Bourse : the 
frantic excitement of the Exchange is the nearest 
parallel I know to the scene we witnessed from the 
gallery of the Rotunda. There was one endless fight 
to secure the places nearest the two fire-holes, from 
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which the patriarch hands out the light which has 
been miraculously lit. Again and again bands of 
vigorous youths strove to dislodge those who were 
in possession. When the fun threatened to become 
too furious, the whip of a Turkish soldier restored 
order for a few minutes. But there were centres of 
excitement all over the Rotunda. Every few minutes 
a youth was hoisted aloft till he stood on the shoulders 
of his companions, or if he toppled over, was rolled 
along by willing hands over the heads of the crowd 
amid roars of laughter. Adventurous youths, perched 
on dangerous ledges, indulged in declamations and 
pleasantries. Occasionally there could be heard above 
the din a vigorous chant, accompanied with the waving 
of candles by the chanters ; and, as is usual in Greek 
services, one set of chanters was answered by another 
A gentleman standing near me who understood 
Arabic was good enough to translate for me the 
words which were being chanted, or rather shouted — 
words strangely out of keeping with the scene. They 
were such as these : " Christ came from heaven, was 
crucified for us, and is risen again ; " " The grace 
of the Lord Jesus — He is risen from the dead ; " 
" To-day we keep the feast of God ; the Jews, they 
keep the feast of monkeys ; " " To-day we are joyful, 
the Jews are sad." Words like these, bawled out 
with the wild excitement of Bacchanalian revelry, 
jarred upon one's sense of reverence. 

But for the presence of some three or four hundred 
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Turkish soldiers and the butt-end of their muskets, 
there might easily enough have been rioting. In the 
centre of the crowd two lines of soldiers kept clear 
a ring two yards wide, for the procession which was 
to take place. When the hour for the procession 
-two o'clock — drew near, the excitement became 
intense. As far as jewelled mitres and vestments 
resplendent with gold embroidery could make it so, 
the procession was gorgeous. Preceded by choristers, 
two or three dozen patriarchs and bishops and two 
or three scores of priests marched three times round 
the little chapel to the sound of music. Then came 
a momentary lull when the patriarch entered the 
tomb. But in a minute or two fighting for positions 
near the fire-holes was renewed. In a short time 
the patriarch's lighted candle, protected by its per- 
forated silver globe at the top, was seen at the fire- 
hole. The first to light their candles — or rather 
bunches of candles, for every one seemed to be carry- 
ing a dozen thin candles tied together — were two or 
three fleet-looking youths, for whom a way was cleared 
by the soldiers, to let them carry the light to Beth- 
lehem and other towns. Then followed an •extra- 
ordinary scrambling for lights. No sooner had one 
person got his candle lit, than a hundred arms were 
struggling towards it. In a minute or two dozens 
of such scrambles could be seen all over the place. 
From one of the galleries a candle with a string was 
let down, in the hope that some friendly person on 
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the floor of the church would communicate a light. 
The lit candle was drawn up, and the light passed 
from one candle to another round the gallery, till 
there was a circle of lights. In the Greek chapel and 
other dark parts of the building far off from the 
sepulchre, one could see the points of light multiplying 
quickly in the darkness. Down below us the excited 
worshippers — if worshippers they can be called — were 
bathing their handkerchiefs, faces, and bared bosoms 
in the candle flame. By the end of a quarter of an 
hour, the smoke of thousands of candles was darken- 
ing the atmosphere, and the smell of candle grease 
was strong. Just before we left our place in the 
gallery there streamed suddenly into the Rotunda 
from one of the windows in the dome a shaft of the 
pure sunlight, as if to remind us that above all the 
dark follies of men there was the light of an infinite 
love and peace. 

Such is the scene for which the Christians of the 
Eastern churches make themselves responsible at the 
reputed tomb of their Lord. And yet, if one could 
think away the fraud and irreverence of the Holy 
Fire, he might find a beautiful symbolism in some 
of its incidents. Candles which have been lit in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre are carried far and 
wide by the pilgrims, and are used to light the candles 
on the altars of the Eastern churches in Syria and 
Asia Minor, in Russia and Egypt. So does the light 
of the Resurrection Morn stream forth from Jerusalem, 
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and make glad the hearts of sufferers and mourners 
throughout the world. 

The Easter services in Jerusalem are more interest- 
ing than inspiring. But the city itself is eloquent 
On the night of Good Friday I stood on the knoll 
outside the Damascus Gate, which is believed by 
many to be the real site of the Crucifixion. It was 
ten o'clock. There was scarcely a sound to fall upon 
the ear. The night was calm and balmy. The full 
moon was shining with a soft light upon the roofs of 
the city and upon the Mount of Olives. As I stood 
on that solemn spot in that solemn hour, it seemed 
as if Heaven were again uttering the message of the 
crucified and risen Master to the disciples—" Peace be 
unto you." On Easter morning I rose before the 
dawn. All night long, the church bells had been 
ringing at intervals, and occasionally one could hea 
the sweet chant of Armenian women on their way to 
the sepulchre " when it was yet dark." I ascended to 
the roof of the hotel about five o'clock. The city 
was spread out before me in the grey light of dawn. 
The knoll on which I had stood on the night of Good 
Friday was visible, and so was the Mount of Olives. 
Over the dome of the Rotunda of the Sepulchre there 
was a massive cross formed of burning lamps. As I 
looked abroad from the roof the morning light grew 
clearer and clearer. The dawning day spoke of peace 
and hope and promise for the world. The whole 
scene was proclaiming " The Lord is risen," and the 
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words of St Paul's magnificent outburst were the 
fittest expression of one's thoughts : " O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? . . . 
Thanks be unto God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ" 
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GALILEE, 
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CHAPTER HI. 

GALILEE, 

ERNEST RENAN speaks of travel in Galilee as 
a sort of fifth gospel, which makes more vivid 
our picture of the life of Him whose boyhood and 
youth were spent amongst its hills, and most of whose 
deeds of mercy were done and words of grace spoken 
in its towns and villages and by the shores of its 
Lake. Galilee is emphatically the Christ-country. It 
was His home ; He was but a visitor in Judaea. The 
companions of His ministry were men of Galilee ; 
only one was a Judaean — Judas, " who also betrayed 
Him." The atmosphere of- the story of the first three 
Evangelists is a Galilaean atmosphere. 

Galilee was a fitting birthplace for a religion of love 
and hope and sunshine. Fitter far, at any rate, than 
the southern part of Palestine. The hills of Judaea 
are bare and unlovely. Even the Mount of Olives is 
destitute of beauty. And towards the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea there is a dreary stretch of arid moun- 
tainous country, whose weird desolateness nothing 
can make lovely save the glamour thrown over it by 

a sunrise or sunset. Strange it seemed to me during 
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my first fortnight in Palestine that such a country 
should have been the home of Him with whose name 
we associate life and beauty, love and loveliness. A 
proper enough home for the lifeless and loveless 
externalism of the Pharisees, but not for the religion 
of Christ. I found myself constructing a new argu- 
ment for the uniqueness of the personality of our 
Lord. That He should have appeared in such a land 
increases the wonderfulness of His appearance : the 
Judaean landscape is so incongruous with the wealth 
of His love and the grace of His words and works. 

So did I muse in Judaea, but in northern Palestine 
I found less occasion for pursuing that line of medi- 
tation. Galilee is more in harmony with the life of 
the Prophet of Nazareth. If it is historically less 
significant than Judaea, it is much more beautiful. 
In the spring months not only the valleys, but all 
the hills charm the traveller's eye with the abun- 
dance and greenness of their pastures. In Galilee 
the plateau configuration is less pronounced than in 
Judaea. The valleys are deeper, and the apparent 
height of the hills is greater. There is therefore more 
variety of outline in the landscape. Occasionally the 
hillsides are clothed with a sprinkling of shrubs or 
dwarf trees. The wild flowers are as profuse as 
elsewhere, though they are perhaps less noticeable 
amid the more abundant vegetation. Between the 
hills there are considerable stretches of well-cultivated 
plain ; and here and there one stumbles upon quiet 
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hollows, where he is alone with the "sleep that is 
amongst the lonely hills," and with memories of Him 
whose presence seems to intermingle with every scene. 
Over that diversified landscape there is stretched the 
deep blue Syrian sky with the whitest and woolliest 
of clouds to make the shadows that chase each other 
over hills and valleys. 

The face of nature in Galilee is of special interest 
to the student of the life of Christ ; for the quiet voice 
which speaks in nature was heard by His inward 
ear. No knowledge of the physical aspects of the 
countries where Paul lived and worked can give us 
much help in understanding his words or his charac- 
ter ; for he was unsusceptible of impressions from the 
outer world of nature, and has scarcely used a single 
image from nature for the illustration of truth. We 
know how differently Christ was affected by the 
sights and sounds of His Father's world. He loved 
the world He lived in, and through that love He found 
teachers in the rising and setting of the sun on the 
Galilaean hills, in the flowers which clothed the fields 
in beauty, and in the birds with their careless, happy 
life, — teachers which suggested many a great thought 
about His Father in heaven and His Father's children.* 



* In the striking Life of Christ recently published by Pere Didon, 
I find one or two good sentences on this subject : " Nous ressemblons 
a la terre qui nous porte. Notre imagination prend les teintes du ciel ou 
nos yeux se perdent ; les ames les mieux douees sont celles en qui 
se retrouvent les harmonies les plus profondes avec la nature ou elles- 
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For the Christian traveller the two most interesting 
places in Galilee are of course Nazareth and the Lake. 

Nazareth. 

Two prominent features in the physical configura- 
tion of Palestine are the Jordan Valley and the Plain 
of Esdraelon (Jezreel), which separates Galilee * from 
Samaria. The plain is triangular in shape, or like a 
Y.t At the Mediterranean end it is almost narrowed 
to a valley ; but towards the eastern end, where 
Mount Gilboa, Jebel Duhy, and Mount Tabor come 
between it and the Jordan, it is fifteen miles wide. 



se sont deVeloppees. Tel ecrivain de genie garde, dans son style, la 
m&ancolie des greves sur lesquelles il est venu rever au bruit des vagues ; 
tel homme d'action rappelle les apres cimes ou il est ne, les torrents 
qu'il a vus bondir. Qui n'a pas longuement contemple le ciel de l'Orient, 
la Palestine, les montagnes de Nazareth, le lac de Tib^riade, ne com- 
prendra jamais la forme exterieure de Jesus, la couleur qu'il a donn£e a 
ses pensees, les images dont il aimait a les revetir et l'originalite de ses 
paraboles. 

" II a lu de longues armies dans la nature nazar&nne comme dans le 
Uvre de Dieu. C'est la qu'il admirait les anemones, les lis et les touffes 
d'asphodele, et le figuier qui jette au printemps ses premiers fruits ; 
c'est la qu'il a vu blanchir les bles, couper les rameaux de la vigne pour 
•qu'elle soit plus feconde, errer les brebis perdues, ramener les troupeaux 
au bercail. C'est la qu'il a vu le chacal defiant gagner sa taniere, les 
aigles et les vautours s'assembler pour devorer leur proie ; c'est la qu'il 
4t vu rougir le soleil du matin et du soir, en signe de s&enite ou d'orage, 
d^border les torrents qui emportent la maison mal batie." — "J&us 
Christ," tome i., p. 86. 

* The Plain of Esdraelon is sometimes included in Galilee. 

t This is Major Conder's illustration. 
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The southern boundary of the plain is formed by 
the hills of Samaria terminating in the long ridge 
of Carmel. The northern boundary is formed by a 
chain of hills which rise up pretty steeply from the 
plain to an average height of iooo feet. It is 
amongst these hills that Nazareth is sheltered. It is 
quite near the plain, but hidden from it, and seven 
or eight hundred feet above it. Its site is a singular 
one. Most of the towns of Palestine are situated 
on eminences ; a few are to be found in valleys.. But 
Nazareth is neither on an eminence nor in a valley 
— at least, not in a valley properly so called. It is 
on the side of a cuplike hollow or amphitheatre, a 
mile or two long and half a mile or three-quarters of 
a mile wide, the enclosing hills rising to a height 
of three and five hundred feet above the bed of the 
hollow. " Nazareth is a rose, and, like a rose, has 
the same rounded form, enclosed by mountains as 
the flower by its leaves." * Shut off in its mountain 
seclusion, it was a fitting home for Him whose 
teachers were His Father's voice speaking within, 
and His Father's voice speaking in the fair world 
of nature. 

On approaching Nazareth through the secluded 
valleys along which lies the path from Tabor, I 
recalled Archdeacon Farrar's glowing description of 



* Quaresmius, quoted by Stanley, p. 365. The enclosing mountains 
might be more happily compared to the petals (say) of a tulip. 
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the town and its surroundings in his " Life of Christ." 
When we reached the height above the hollow where 
the town is situated, I confess that I found his 
description somewhat overdone. The scene was not 
" infinitely beautiful and picturesque." It was less 
beautiful and picturesque than many another spot in 
Galilee or Samaria. Certainly the scene is a striking 
one, — the white houses of the town nestling at the 
base of the western hill and stretching up its slope, 
with olive trees, cactus hedges and abundant grass in 
the flat bed of the hollow. Were the enclosing hills 
covered with trees and the bareness of their bare 
brows hidden, the scene might be beautiful and pic- 
turesque ; but as it is, it is a little too naked and cold. 
Nazareth is a more important — at least, relatively 
more important — town to-day than it was in the 
time of our Lord. It is one of the large towns 
of Palestine, with a population variously estimated 
from 6000 to 10,000, the majority of whom are 
Christians. It is cleaner and airier than Jaffa or 
Nablous. It can boast of something like a village 
green, on which for the first time in Palestine I 
saw boys disporting themselves at play. But the 
centre of the social life of the town is the Virgin's 
Well or fountain, in the fields a little beyond the 
houses, — the one well of the town, where all the 
women come to fill their water-jars, and attract 
the traveller by the beauty of their features and the 
happy gaiety of their manner. In addition to the 
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picturesque Oriental life which is to be seen at 
this fountain, it has this other element of interest, — 
that as it is the only well in the hollow in which 
Nazareth is situated, the Virgin mother and Jesus 
Himself must often have come hither with their 
water-jars. 

Nowhere is the traveller more irritated than at 
Nazareth with " holy places." He wants to drink in 
the scenes upon which the eyes of the youthful Jesus 
gazed for so many years, but his dragoman will insist 
on pointing out the " lions " of the place. No sooner is 
he told that a church near the Virgin's Well marks 
the spot where the annunciation was made by the 
angel to Mary, than he is taken several hundred 
yards into the town to see another church which 
marks the same spot In the crypt of this latter 
church — which belongs to the Roman Catholics — 
he is shown the rock on which stood the house of 
the Virgin which was miraculously transported to 
Loreto in Italy, where it still draws to itself the 
devotion of numerous pilgrims. He is shown Joseph's 
workshop, and the synagogue in which Christ wor- 
shipped, neither of which bear the marks of age. 
In a modern building he is shown a huge piece of 
natural rock called Christ's Table, where Christ is 
said to have dined with His disciples ; but unfortunately 
for the tradition, the rock is so high that it could 
never have served as a dining-table for Europeans, far 
less for Orientals. 

8 
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Far more sacred than such "holy places" is the 
summit of the hill on whose lower slopes Nazareth 
is built — twenty minutes' stiff climb above the town. 
There, we may be sure, Jesus often stood ; and the 
glorious view to be enjoyed there must often have 
met His eyes. From that hill of Nazareth one looks 
over the fertile Plain of Esdraelon to the hills of 
Samaria and Carmel. The blue waters of the 
Mediterranean can be seen breaking on the yellow 
beach of the Bay of Acre. To the north stretches 
range upon range of the Galilaean uplands, and 
to the east one looks past Tabor, Jebel Duhy, and 
Mount Gilboa to the mountains of Gilead beyond 
the Jordan. On that hilltop Jesus must often have 
communed with His Father. From His boyhood 
He loved the oratory of the hills, and in later 
years we find Him going " up into a mountain apart 
to pray." 

The Sea of Galilee. 

As Nazareth is associated with the youth of Christ 
and Jerusalem with His death, the Sea of Galilee is 
associated with His ministry. 

I had my first glimpse of the Lake on the afternoon 
of the day before we reached its shores from the 
summit of Mount Tabor. We had started from Jenin 
(En-gannim) in the morning, and ridden across the 
Plain of Esdraelon at its widest, or eastern end, 
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passing Gilboa and Gideon's Spring, Jezreel, Shunem, 
and Nain,* From the southern base of Tabor to the 
summit there is a stiff climb of 1 500 feet. For most 
of the way the zigzag path winds upwards amongst 
the bushy, stumpy trees of the evergreen oak. After 
our experience of the bare hills of southern Palestine 
and Samaria (with the exception of Carmel), a forest- 
clad hill was a pleasing break in the monotony, even 
though the trees were too sparse and low to afford t 
much protection from the blazing afternoon sun. 
The summit is covered with the extensive ruins of 
fortifications and monasteries. The Greek Church 
has still a small monastery there, and so has the 
Roman Catholic. One wonders why these churches 
waste human energy by sending monks to live in 
such a spot. In Jerusalem and elsewhere the monks 
— at least, the Roman Catholic monks — act as mis- 



* The modern Nain can scarcely be called a village. There are only 
a few wretched-looking stone hovels tenanted by degraded-looking 
fellahin. From the position of the village fountain, which must have been 
near the gate, and from the position of the rock-cut tombs in the hill- 
side, one can picture the scene when Jesus met the funeral procession 
on its way to the tomb. A little whitewashed Roman Catholic chapel 
has been recently erected near the hovels of the fellahin, to mark the 
sacredness of the' place. Beside this chapel I found great masses of 
the tall and gorgeous purple iris growing amongst the rank thistles. 
From Nain, which lies on the slope of Jebel Duhy (called Little 
Hermon — unfortunately, for it is more than fifty miles distant from 
Hermon), there is a fine view, across the plain, of Tabor, and of the 
hills in which Nazareth is situated. One or two of the higher buildings 
in Nazareth, such as the Girls' Orphanage, are visible. 
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sionaries ; but on Mount Tabor their only function is 
to settle down on the spot where the Transfiguration 
is supposed — probably erroneously — to have taken 
place, and kill time as best they can. Yet I cherish 
grateful memories of the. little group of five or six 
Roman Catholic monks on Mount Tabor. They 
gave us a kindly welcome into the refectory of the 
monastery, and regaled us, tired and thirsty as we 
were, with coffee and fruits and other good things 
from their larder. Gladly would we have accepted 
the kindly invitation of the brothers to spend the 
night in the monastery, but we were to sleep that 
night in our tents pitched amongst the olive trees near 
the Virgin's Well at Nazareth. They showed us their 
little library, stocked with books of theology relieved 
by an occasional French novel ; their large garden and 
orchard, with its immense cistern for (collecting the 
rain-water of winter to serve them through the rainless 
summer ; their tiny chapel, with its painting of the 
Transfiguration for an altar piece ; and, most interest- 
ing of all, the ruins of a splendid Crusader church 
built on the eastern end of the ridge overlooking the 
Valley of the Jordan. The view from the old walls 
of that church is perhaps the finest in all Palestine, 
with the exception, of course, of that from Mount 
Hermon. Mount Tabor rises with its graceful cone- 
like outline iooo feet* above the surrounding country, 

* On the southern side the slope is longer. 
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so that the view is uninterrupted on all sides. And 
there is a singular variety in the scenery visible from 
the summit. To the south and west is the Plain of 
Esdraelon, showing like an inland sea of green in the 
spring months, with the hills of Samaria and the long 
dark ridge of wooded Carmel beyond. To the west 
the upper houses of Nazareth are visible amongst the 
Galilaean hills, and many a height in the diversified 
mountain scenery of Galilee. To the east is the 
depression of the Jordan Valley, with the mountains 
of Bashan, Gilead, and Moab rising up beyond like 
a great solid wall. At the northern base of the 
mountain there is a wide stretch of a rich upland plain, 
which reaches up towards the grassy hilltop of the 
Mount of Beatitudes ; and away in the farther distance, 
fifty miles off, the snowy peak of broad Hermon 
gleams in the rays of the afternoon sun. But in all 
that glorious view what most riveted my attention 
was a tiny bit of smooth silvery colour far down in the 
deep depression behind the upland plain and hills in 
the foreground. It was the northern end of the Sea 
of Galilee, where flourished the towns which heard 
the Divine words and witnessed the mighty works 
of the Prophet of Nazareth. The sight of that 
corner of the Lake, — fifteen miles distant, — which 
is especially identified with the ministry of Christ, 
awakened many memories and stimulated many 
thoughts. 

I had my second glimpse of the Lake on the 
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following afternoon on our journey from Nazareth 
to Tiberias. We had ridden through Cana,* and 
drunk of the water from the village well, and had 
lunched under the shade of olive trees, not far from 
the upland plain where Saladin crushed the army of 
the Crusaders. In the early afternoon we made a 
dttour from the bridle-path to climb to the top of 
Kurn Hattin (horns of Hattin) — a double hillock 
which rises a few hundred feet above the level of the 
country through which we had travelled. This two- 
horned hillock has been pointed out for centuries as 
the Mount of Beatitudes, on which the Sermon on 
the Mount was delivered. The " mountain " of the 
Gospels may be a generic term ; but as Kurn Hattin 
is in the neighbourhood of many villages, and quite 
near two or three important roads, it is likely enough 

that it was at least one of the mountain pulpits from 

• 

which the Great Teacher spoke to the crowds who 
pressed round Him to hear His gracious words. I 
have called it a hillock, but it is a hillock only in 
relation to the high ground behind and immediately 
adjacent. Looking eastward you discover that you 



. • * The modern Kefr. Kenna is a clean and thriving village, with 
many Christian inhabitants. It can boast of a Greek church, and also 
a Roman Catholic. In the former church there is a huge stone water- 
jar, which is said to have been one of the six water-pots mentioned in 
the account of the miracle at Cana ! The inhabitants of Palestine have 
discovered that it "pays" to have sacred places or sacred relics in their 
town or village. 
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are on the summit of a high hill * Over the lower 
hills in the foreground you see the whole northern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, with the Plain of Gen- 
nesareth, and nearly the whole of the eastern shore 
with its deep reddish-brown gorges. The western 
shore is hidden by the foreground. Peaceful and 
bright were the waters of the Lake in the deep 
hollow at the foot of the green slopes of the hills. 
It was as charming an afternoon as even Galilee with 
its wealth of charming days could lavish upon the 
traveller. The sun was shining in an almost cloud- 
less sky, undimmed by haze. At a height of nearly 
2000 feet above the Lake a gentle breeze gave 
a delicious coolness to the air. The scene was in 
harmony with the memories which cling to that Lake 
and to those mountain slopes. The Mount of Beati- 
tudes I felt to be a fitting place for the great World 
Pulpit, and for the preaching of the sermon whose 
words are an ever-fresh fountain of truth and inspira- 
tion. The imagery of the sermon was around us. 
As we marked the lovely tints of the flowers half 
buried amongst the rank grass and watched the larks 
soaring and singing in their happy carelessness, we 
had before us the imagery of the old familiar words, 
" Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow not 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. . . . Consider the lilies 

* 1700 feet above the Lake. 
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of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin : and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 
The wide prospect we enjoyed was a symbol of the 
wide world of which Christ had come to be the 
Teacher and Saviour, the breezy atmosphere was a 
symbol of the hopefulness of His religion, and the 
deep blue of the heaven above us was a symbol of 
the infinite love of the Father, made known to men 
by the Son. 

Reluctantly we tore ourselves away from that in- 
spiring mountain top, to make the descent of 1700 
feet to Tiberias, where our tents were to be pitched 
for a couple of nights. During that two hours' ride 
we were scarcely ever out of sight of the Lake ; and 
as we gazed upon its waters and recalled the gospel 
stories, speech slackened and thought quickened. 
We reached the shores of the Lake in the calm cool 
hours of the late afternoon. Our white tents were 
pitched half a mile south of Tiberias, within a few 
yards of the beach. We had but to step across the 
road for our bathe, and as we dined in our tent we 
looked out upon the still waters in the darkening 
twilight. 

The Sea of Galilee, shaped somewhat like a harp, 
is a little more than twelve miles long, and a little 
more than seven broad at the widest part. I know 
no loch in our own country with which to compare 
it. If Loch Katrine were two or three times broader 
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at its upper end, it would have a vague resemblance 
to it. A vague resemblance ; for there are no trees 
on the hillsides, and there is no such variety of 
colouring as you will find on Ben Venue or Ben A'an. 
The hills in the immediate vicinity of the Lake rise 
to a height of iooo and 2000 feet. They come down 
to the Lake for the most part gradually, sometimes 
steeply, but never precipitously. At their base there 
is usually a margin of gentle slope. Except at one 
point, which can scarcely be considered an exception, 
at Khan Minyeh, there is no crag at the water's edge. 
Few of the hills are remarkable for picturesqueness 
of outline ; but there are some wild gorges with im- 
pressive cliffs. The view,* from the northern shore, 
of the Wady Hamam, which strikes south from the 
Plain of Gennesareth towards Kurn Hattin, is very 
fine ; but the bold outlines of this wady are an excep- 
tion to the prevailing scenery around the Lake. I 
was struck with the luxuriant greenness of the hill- 
sides, even of the hillsides on the eastern shore. It is 
a uniform greenness, unrelieved by trees or cultivated 
land. The only break in the monotony of the green- 
ness is the red scarred sides of the gorges. 

In one respect this Lake is unlike any other sheet 
of water in the world outside of Palestine. It lies 
in a hot hollow, 682 feet below the level of the sea. 



* There is a finely executed engraving of this view in " Picturesque 
Palestine," vol. ii., p. 72. 
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This accounts for the semi-tropical heat in so northerly 
a latitude. In the noonday hours we found walking 
a fatiguing exercise, and even on the water in a boat 
there was little alleviation of the heat. In the height 
of summer the thermometer registers as much as 
i io° Fahr. During the hot months the missionaries 
in Tiberias have to take refuge in Safed, which lies 
4000 feet higher. 

In the New Testament accounts of Christ's ministry 
by the Lake, there is one feature of the life of the 
people which is explained by this semi-tropical 
climate. It is an open-air sort of life they live. 
They gather round the Teacher on the seashore or 
on the hillside. They do not care though night 
finds them far from home ; they can sleep under the 
stars. Even invalids are carried from their homes, 
and wait in the crowd for the touch of the Good 
Physician. It is the sort of life which the peculiar 
climate of that part of Palestine makes possible. 

We only need to stand on the shore to discover 
that fishing must have been an important industry 
in the days when towns and villages were numerous 
on the lakeside. Within a few yards of us there 
is a confused ripple on the surface of the water, — 
it is a shoal of fish. If we go nearer, we can see 
them dashing off in hundreds. Or it is enough to 
look up and see the gulls, wild ducks, and cranes 
flying overhead, to know that they find the Lake a 
happy feeding-place. The wild fowl give their own 
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commentary on the fidelity of the pictures of the life 
of the people in the Gospels. Out of more humble 
mouths than even those of babes and sucklings are 
foolish people rebuked, who deny historicity to the 
Gospels.* 

As compared with what it was in the time of our 
Lord, the Sea of Galilee is now deserted. At the 
beginning of our era, its shores were one of the most 
thickly populated districts of Palestine. It was then 
enjoying its palmiest days under the fostering auspices 
of the Romans. The Herods had built two towns 
for Romans, — Bethsaida Julias in the north-east, and 
Tiberias towards the south-west, — both of which were 
provided with the luxuries of Roman life. The little 
Plain of Gennesareth, three miles long and a mile 
broad, was like a tropical garden for the richness and 
variety of its fruits and crops, and the towns near 
the plain were a centre of brisk trade. In the Jewish 
towns there were noble synagogues, on which the 
sculptor's art had been lavished ; and in the Roman 
towns there were colonnades, and theatres, and baths 

* In "The Rob Roy on the Jordan," p. 345, Mr. Macgregor gives 
a graphic account of the enormous quantity of fish, where the tepid 
waters of the fountain of Tabghah (which used to be identified with 
Bethsaida) fall into the Lake: "I paddled along the curved line of 
fishes' backs and flashing tails. Some leaped into the air, others struck 
my boat or my paddle. Dense shoals moved in brigades, as if by 
concert or command. But the hubbub around in the water and the 
feathered mob in the sky were all unheeded now, for we had come in 
full view of the land of Gennesareth." 
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and other appointments of Graeco-Roman civilisation.* 
Hundreds of boats might be seen on the waters of the 
Lake and in the little harbours. It was a busy scene 
of industry and life in those far-off Roman days. 

The throbbing life is stilled. The Sea of Galilee 
is not dreary or desolate, but it is silent. There is 
only one town on its shores — Tiberias. (There are 
one or two insignificant mud villages at the southern 
end on the east side.) Round the northern end, 
the scene of Christ's ministry, not a single village is 
to be seen. The Plain of Gennesareth, in spite of 
abundant water waiting to be utilised, is overgrown 
with tall thistles and semi-tropical thorns. Its beach 
of yellow sand and tiny shells is beautiful, as when 
it was trod by the feet of Christ ; but the glory of the 
plain is gone. 

Yet the silence of the Sea of Galilee is eloquent 
In Jerusalem there is too great a buzz of life, to allow 
one quiet leisure to let the past speak. The present 
crowds out the past. But at the Sea of Galilee, it 
is the past that peoples the scenes. From out the 
silence One Voice is heard and One Figure is seen. 
In Jerusalem the builder and the decorator have been 

* There are traces still visible in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Tiberias of the extent and magnificence of the city in the days of the 
Roman empire ; but it is on the east side of the Jordan, where the 
ruins are better preserved, that one has the best evidence of the splen- 
dour of the Roman cities. Jerash, for example, with its fine ruins of 
temples, theatres, forum, colonnades, gives some idea of what Tiberias 
may have been in the time of our Lord. 
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so busy with the so-called holy places, that even if 
one were sure of the sites, the scenes of Christ's life 
would stand out with little added vividness. But by 
the Lake the great features in the scenes of Christ's 
life remain the same. The kindly encircling moun- 
tains, and the clear placid waters reflecting the deep 
blue of heaven, are the changeless setting of the gospel 
story. 

There are signs, indeed, that the silence of the lake 
may be broken in upon. Fifty years ago not a boat 
was to be seen on its waters ; now more than a dozen 
may be counted. A Roman Catholic Prussian Society 
have bought a bit of land on the northern shore, 
between Tell Hum and Khan Minyeh, on which a 
tiny cottage has been recently built, which flies the 
German flag, — the beginning, perhaps, of a German 
village. With the increasing demand for land for 
Jewish colonists, the Plain of Gennesareth cannot 
much longer remain the luxuriant wilderness it is at 
present. The Free Church of Scotland, by the estab- 
lishment of a missionary school and a medical mission 
at Tiberias, is introducing Western civilisation. A 
railway has been surveyed from Acre to Damascus, 
which will touch the shore of the Sea of Galilee. If 
that project is ever carried out, I shall be glad that 
I have mused by the shores of the Lake before the 
advent of the engine whistle and the excursion train. 

Tiberias — the one surviving town on the Lake — 
has little or no connection with the life of Christ. 
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Fortunately, for no Christian traveller would care to 
have memories of Christ too closely associated with 
that dirty, flea-infested* fever-haunted town. It lies 
farther south than the district where He chiefly carried 
on His work. As far as we know, He never entered it. 
As a Roman town, it was shunned by the Jews. But 
curiously enough, though shunned by the Jews for 
many years after it was founded by Herod Antipas, 
it became within a century thereafter one of the chief 
centres of Judaism. The Mishnah and the Talmud 
were completed here, and several famous Jewish 
doctors, such as Maimonides of philosophical fame, 
are buried in the cemetery on the slope of the hill 
behind the town. It is now one of the four holy 
cities of the Jews, many of whom wander thither in 
their old age to lay their bones in its burying-ground. 
It is enclosed on all sides, except towards the Lake, 
with high fortified walls, which still show the rents 
made by the earthquake of 1837. There is a 
population of 5000 or 6000. The Jews outnumber 
Mohammedans and Christians put together. The 
Franciscan monastery, the Greek Church, and the 
fine building just outside the walls, along with other 
premises belonging to the Free Church of Scotland 

* It is a common saying in Palestine that the king of the fleas holds 
his court at Tiberias. His majesty has numerous establishments n 
other parts of the country. For a lively study of this side of Palestinian 
life, the reader may be referred to the close of Kinglake's chapter on 
Galilee in " Eothen." 
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Mission, represent the small Christian element of 
the population. Tiberias is best appreciated from a 
boat on the Lake, where one is sufficiently far off to 
dissociate its dirt from its picturesqueness. 

A little more than a mile south of Tiberias, and in 
the neighbourhood of ruins of Herod's city, there is a 
famous sulphur spring (Hammam), with a tempera- 
ture of 140 Fahr. Its waters are utilised in baths, 
which have been erected for the use of patients suffer- 
ing from rheumatism and other diseases.* The bath- 
rooms are not attractive ; they are small and dirty. 
There are one or two rough benches where one may 
recline after the bath ; but they are not so inviting as 
the luxurious divans in the baths of Damascus, where 
bathers enjoy their cup of coffee and nargileh. Besides, 
the water in the little square tanks is so hot, that I 
found it unpleasant to keep even my hand in it beyond 
a few seconds. In connection with that bath, I 
witnessed a scene which recalled scenes described in 
the Gospels. In the morning troops of people passed 
our tent doors on their way to the sulphur waters. 
They had come from all parts of Galilee to Tiberias 
for the sake of its baths, — men and women, old and 
young, the rich and poor, the sad and hopeful. Most 
of them were walking with a little bundle, containing 

* Still more famous sulphur springs are to be found on the other side 
of the Jordan, at Amatha in the Yarmuk Valley, two or three hours 
distant from Tiberias. See an interesting account of these springs in 
Laurence Oliphant's "Haifa," p. 125. 
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bathing dress and midday meal, under their arms ; 
some were riding on asses or horses, and some were 
even driving in a rude cart, for near Tiberias there 
are a fewvmiles of fairly good carriage road. It was 
a picture of what might have been witnessed on the 
shores of the Lake in other days, when they brought 
to the Healer " all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those which were 
possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, 
and those that had the palsy." 

In the afternoon of the same day we put out on 
the Lake in a heavy boat with five oarsmen, Jews and 
Mohammedans. There was no breeze to fill the sails, 
and the rowers "toiled in rowing." One could not 
help going back to the stories of Christ and His 
disciples. Our boatmen were dressed probably much 
like Peter and Andrew. I lay on the decked stern — 
the part of the boat where the Master was asleep when 
the storm arose. We wished to row near the steep 
slope* on the other side where the herd of swine ran 

* The hills rise more abruptly from the east side of the Lake than 
from the west, but at no point even on the east side do they dip down 
precipitously into the water. South of the Wady Semakh there is a 
place which answers the requirements of the Gospel narrative. The 
hill comes nearer the water, and between the hill and the water there 
is a gentle slope of such a kind that animals started on a run on the 
higher ground would have difficulty in pulling themselves up before 
they reached the Lake. The name of an old village has been discovered 
there called Khersa (Gergesa). One might therefore confidently fix 
upon Khersa as the scene of the miracle. The only difficulty lies in 
the Greek text. According to the evidence of the best MSS. Matthew 
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down into the lake, but our boatmen refused to go 
far from the home shore. They feared a storm, 
though to our thinking never could a storm have 
seemed farther off. Their fears suggested to us with 
what suddenness the cool air blowing over the uplands 
on either side might rush down to the heated hollow 
and turn the calm into a storm.* At the outflow of 
the Jordan one of the boatmen waded into the 
shallow water, and by the skilful casting of a hand- 
net t caught in a short time a dozen or two of fish, — 
somewhat like bream in form, and weighing three or 
four to a pound.J Two hours afterwards they formed 



reads Gadarenes, Mark and Luke Gerasenes. See Westcott and Hort's 
"The New Testament in Greek," vol. ii., Appendix, p. 11. The 
reading Gergesenes is not so well supported by MSS. On geographical 
grounds, however, the argument in its favour is strong. Gadara is 
several miles from the lake, and on the other side of the deep gorge of 
the Yarmuk. Gerasa is still farther distant. In spite of the difficulty- 
created by the present evidence of the MSS., Gergesa, as represented by 
Khersa, a little south of the Wady Semakh, was probably the true site 
of the miracle. 

* For a good drawing of a storm on the Sea of Galilee, see Sir R. 
Temple's " Palestine," Plate XXXII. 

t This is the &tMpip\t]<TTpov of the Gospels. . The drag-net is the 
crayfyr). Our boatman stripped off most of his clothing, waded in till 
he was standing in two or three feet of water, peered into the water for 
several yards all round him, and when he caught sight of a fish threw 
out the net, which was fastened by a cord to his arm. The net when 
it fell on the water covered a space of several square yards. The 
outer rim, to which little leaden weights were attached, sank slowly 
to the bottom. If the fish was enclosed, it darted against the meshes 
and was caught like a herring in a herring net. 

X This fish is figured in " Flora and Fauna of Palestine," p. 168, 

9 
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part of our evening meal. As we rowed back to 
Tiberias there was a perfect calm, and the intense 
heat was gone. The shadows of snow-white clouds 
were chasing each other upon the hills and across the 
deep scaurs of the wadies. By -and -by, as the sun 
was slowly sinking to the horizon, the hills were 
suffused with soft purple colours, varying in depth 
of hue according to the distance ; and far away to 
the north towered the nobly massive Hermon, its 
snowy summits tinged with the glowing sunset, and 
its lower slopes lit up with hues of softest red. As 
I lay on the decked stern and drank in the scene, two 
words kept ringing in my ears, — Light and Peace, 
Light and Peace. 

On the following morning we were early afloat in 
our heavy boat, making for the northern shore. In 
three hours we reached the Jordan, which in its ten 
miles' course from Lake Huleh tumbles down nearly 
700 feet. The mouth of the Jordan is about five 
miles from the Plain of Gennesareth. This northern 
shore is bouldery, except at Ain Tabghah, where 
there are one or two bits of sandy beach. Amongst 
the boulders at the water edge there grows a fringe 
of oleanders, whose rich blossoms make the shore gay 
in spring. The banks are covered with rank vegeta- 
tion, and behind the banks the ground, strewn with 
basalt boulders, slopes smartly upwards. A little 
more than two miles from the mouth of the Jordan 
we landed from our boat to visit the ruins of Tell 
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Hum, one of the two disputed sites for Capernaum. 
The ruins cover a space of nearly half a mile in 
length, and are overgrown with enormous thistles. 
Most of the stones are basalt, but there is one ruin 
whose stones are of limestone — the ruin of a synagogue. 
The ground plan has been laid bare, and numerous frag- 
ments of sculptured friezes, capitals, and well-wrought 
columns are to be seen lying amongst the thistles. 
Sir Charles Wilson, who was the first to establish that 
this was a synagogue, and gives an interesting account 
of it in " The Recovery of Jerusalem," says : " If Tell 
Hum be Capernaum, this is without doubt the syna- 
gogue built by the Roman centurion,* and one of the 
most sacred places on earth. It was in this building 
that our Lord gave the well-known discourse in John 
vi., and it was not without a certain strange feeling 
that on turning over a large block we found the pot 
of manna engraved on its face, and remembered the 
words, ' I am that bread of life. Your fathers did eat 
manna in the wilderness, and are dead.' " f A mile 
and a half west of Tell Hum is the spring of Tabghah, 
wlych sends down a copious stream of tepid water 
into the lake, — a stream which might be diverted by 
aqueduct, as it was of old, to contribute to the irriga- 
tion of the Plain of Gennesareth, which is less than a 
mile distant. There are ruins of Arab mills near the 
fountain, and not far off is the tiny German cottage 

* It is assigned to a later date by other authorities. f **• 345* 
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which I have already mentioned. We ran our boat 
on the beautiful beach at Khan Minyeh * at the north 
end of the plain, not far from the clump of papyrus 
which is growing at the lakeside. On our way to the 
lunch-tent we passed the beautiful little stream which 
flows from the Spring of the Fig-trees (Ain et Tineh) 
at the foot of the rocks, — one of several springs to be 
found in the plain. The plain has fertile soil and 
abundance of water, but, thanks to the slackness of 
the Turkish Government, it produces only a wasteful 
luxuriance of weeds and thorns. 

As we rowed up the Lake in the morning, I read 
over the Gospel of Mark, and was struck with this 
fact, that nearly one-half of it is devoted to an 
account of what took place on that northern shore 
for which we were, bound. The scenes of that half 
of the Gospel are to be found within a radius of six 
miles from Tell Hum. The Gospel is written there 
on the face of the landscape. At Capernaum such 
works of mercy as these were wrought, — the healing 



* Khan Minyeh is strongly supported as the site of Capernaum by 
such writers as Robinson, Macgregor, and Conder. I have read the 
arguments on both sides, and have only been able to come to this 
unsatisfactory conclusion : that the arguments on either side would be 
decisive were it not for the strength of the arguments which can be 
adduced for the other side. Khan Minyeh is in the Plain of Gen- 
nesareth, and on the direct caravan route from Galilee to Damascus, 
liut, on the other hand, the ruins of Tell Hum are conclusive evidence 
that a large town once stood there, and there are no such traces of a 
large town at Khan Minyeh. 
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of Simon's mother-in-law, of the paralytic, of the 
demoniac, of the centurion's servant, of the woman 
with the issue of blood, of the man with the withered 
hand, and the raising of Jairus's daughter ; and such 
great words were spoken as the discourse on the 
bread of life and the parables from the boat. Not 
far off the two pairs of brothers were called to be 
fishers of men, and Levi sitting at the receipt of 
custom obeyed the command " Follow Me." On the 
grassy swampy plain across the Jordan, where the 
black tents of bedawin are to be seen, the five 
thousand were fed ; and behind that plain is the moun- 
tain slope which Christ climbed that He might be 
alone with His Father. South of that plain, by the 
side of the rugged gorge of Wady Semakh, is Gergesa, 
where the demoniacs were cured, to the grief of the 
swine owners. Two or three miles behind Tell Hum, 
on the grassy slope that stretches northward, are the 
ruins of Chorazin and its synagogue. At the southern 
end of the Plain of Gennesareth are a few hovels 
marking the site of Magdala, where lived that Mary 
who clung to her Lord with grateful and passionate 
devotion. And the waters of the Lake are the same 
as when * Christ and His disciples sailed over them 
in calm and in storm. That corner of Palestine is 
laden with memories of Christ, and fortunately there 
are no memorial churches or monasteries to come 
between the traveller and those sacred memories. 
It has been felt, perchance, that the ministering 
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service and teaching of Christ by the Lake are a 
reminder that it is not by reverence for " holy places " 
and by the building of churches thereon that Christ 
is best commemorated, but by a life of obedience 
to His words and of loving service to humanity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE BANKS OF THE JORDAN. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE BANKS OF THE JORDAN. 

THE place which the river Jordan has occupied 
in the imagination of Christendom is in curious 
contrast with the extraordinary meagreness of the 
functions it performs for the physical and industrial 
life of the country through which it flows. There are 
few rivers in the world which are so rich in sentiment, 
and there are few rivers in the world which are so 
poor in service. The Jordan is associated in our minds 
with Palestine, as the Nile is with Egypt or the Abana 
with Damascus. But how different are the latter 
rivers from the Jordan in the functions they perform 
for the physical and industrial life of the countries 
through which they flow ! Egypt is a creation of 
the Nile. Geographically, Egypt is a broad tract of 
country, but as far as civilisation is concerned the 
real Egypt is the comparatively narrow strip of the 
Valley of the Nile, broadening out into the Delta 
below Cairo. On each side of the valley there is an 
arid region of sandy or rocky hills, on which scarcely 
a trace of vegetation is to be seen. The rich alluvial 
deposit in the valley is the gift of the river, which 

i37 
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has brought down from the mountains of Abyssinia 
and the equatorial regions an enormous quantity of 
fine mud. Where the waters of the Nile have borne 
their rich gift, there is fertility ; where the waters of 
the Nile have failed to reach, there is absolute barren- 
ness. The fertile valley is marked off from the desert 
of rock and sand as clean as if the dividing line had 
been cut by a knife. And it is not only the fertile 
soil of its valley Egypt owes to its river. Egypt 
is an almost rainless country. Were it not for the 
annual inundation of the Nile, its fertile soil would 
be nearly useless. Robbed of the Nile and its autum- 
nal inundation, Egypt would lapse into the great 
African desert. Little wonder that Father Nile 
should have been regarded with a superstitious rever- 
ence by the dwellers on his banks. 

The Nile is a giant compared with the Jordan: 
you could pour two or three Jordans into it without 
appreciably increasing its volume. And the Nile is 
so unique a river, and so uniquely connected with the 
civilisation of its valley, that it is scarcely fair to bring 
it into comparison with the Jordan. But take a river 
which has its source in the same mountain ranges as 
the Jordan, and has even a smaller volume of water. 
The Abana — now called Barada — rises in the Anti- 
Lebanon, and tumbles down a rocky bed between the 
bare hills bordering the great Syrian desert, which 
stretches away towards the Euphrates. Blue and 
clear are its waters, as they brawl amongst the poplars 
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and willows by which its banks are thickly fringed. 
Where it rushes out into the level country, the hills 
on each side are almost as yellow and bare as the 
hills which border the Valley of the Nile. But what 
a glorious wealth of verdure and civilisation it creates 
just beyond the hills ! There are miles and miles of 
orchards, in the midst of which rise the minarets and 
towers of the city of Damascus. The slopes of the 
hills to the west of Damascus are almost destitute of 
vegetation, and away to the north and east the yellow 
desert stretches farther than the eye can reach ; but 
where the waters of the Abana can be carried by 
aqueduct or canal, there is life and freshness and 
beauty — an earthly paradise on the edge of the desert. 
" Close along on the river's edge, through seven sweet 
miles of rustling boughs and deepest shade, the city 
spreads out her whole length ; as a man falls flat, 
face forward on the brook, that he may drink, and 
drink again, so Damascus, thirsting for ever, lies down 
with her lips to the stream, and clings to its rustling 
waters." * 

What a contrast does the Jordan form either to 
the Abana or to the Nile! The tide of life in 
Palestine was never found in the Jordan Valley, but 
in the central tableland, three thousand feet higher. 
Towns and villages were built, indeed, in the valley, 
especially at the foot of the hills, a few miles distant 

* Kinglalce's " Eothen," chap, xxvii 
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from the river, but none of these towns, with the 
exception of Jericho in later times, was of first-rate 
importance. The tropical heat of the valley and the 
prevalence of malaria especially in the autumn, must 
* have tended to drive the inhabitants to the healthier 
climate of the adjacent highlands. No city was ever 
built along the banks of the river : the peculiar cha- 
racter of the river-bed rendered this impossible. The 
current of the stream is too strong to allow the 
Jordan to be used as a waterway ; and even if 
navigation were possible, there is no outlet save into 
the desolation of the Dead Sea. No harbour was 
ever constructed on the Jordan ; no fishing industry 
was ever carried on in its waters ; and the only boat- 
men who have ventured to descend the rapid, tortuous 
stream have been English and American explorers. 
The Jordan, at least in the latter half of its course, 
might disappear, without producing any serious loss 
to the civilisation of Palestine. 

Scarcely a single image is supplied by the Jordan 
to psalmist or prophet. When it is mentioned, it is 
usually in such phrases as these : " Over Jordan," " On 
this side of Jordan," " On the other side of Jordan." 
The sacred associations which have gathered round 
the name of the Jordan are the creation of the Chris- 
tian centuries. The wanderings of the Israelites in 
the wilderness of Sinai have been turned into a 
similitude of the pilgrimage of the Christian through 
the wilderness of this world ; the promised land is a 
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symbol of the heavenly life, and the Jordan a symbol 
of the river of death, across which lies the way to 
the land of eternal light and love ; — a symbolism 
which has been consecrated for us by Christian 
hymn and Christian allegory. Besides, the historical 
fact that our Lord was baptised in the waters of the 
Jordan, viewed in connection with the extraordinary 
efficacy attributed to the baptismal rite in many 
sections of the Christian Church, must be regarded 
as an important influence in investing the Jordan 
with a sacred interest in the thoughts of Christians. 
Sentiment is powerful, — powerful enough, I confess, 
to have so blinded me to the significance of the 
accounts I had read of the Jordan Valley, that when 
I gazed upon it from the heights above Jericho what 
I saw was not exactly what I expected to see. 

The Jordan (the Descender, or Swift- Flow-er) is a 
short river — not more than a fifteenth part of the 
length of the Nile. From its farthest source in Mount 
Hermon to the Dead Sea, the distance in a direct line 
is only a hundred and twenty miles. If its windings 
are taken into account, the distance is nearly doubled. 
In direct length and size it resembles the Dee in 
Aberdeenshire. In its course of a hundred and 
twenty miles it falls altogether 3000 feet, and that 
descent includes no waterfall. So swiftly and steadily 
do its waters rush downwards till they are lost in the 
lifeless quiescence of the Dead Sea. 

The upper and lower parts of the river and its 
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valley are so distinct in character that it will be 
convenient to consider the two parts separately. The 
upper part should naturally be considered first, but 
we had better reverse the natural order, else we shall 
be left at the end of the chapter amid the desolate 
and deathlike scenery of the Dead Sea. It will be 
better to have our last look at the Jordan where it 
gushes forth from its three fountains at the base of 
Hermon in all the freshness and beauty of its 
youth. 

Below the Sea of Galilee. 

The lower part extends from the Sea of Galilee to 
the Dead Sea, a little more than sixty miles. Known 
to the Hebrews as the Arabah (the desert), it is now 
called by the Arabs the Gh6r (the depression). It is 
unique in the physical geography of the world. At the 
north end it is 682 feet below the level of the sea, and at 
the south end 1292 feet. It is in a region of volcanic 
disturbance. Earthquakes have occurred there within 
the present century, and hot sulphurous springs are 
abundant ; but the existence of the extraordinary de- 
pression is now usually ascribed to a great subsidence 
of the rocks on the western side in some remote geo- 
logical age. The breadth of the valley varies from five 
miles at the north end to fourteen miles at Jericho. 
From each side of the valley the rocky hills rise up at 
most parts steeply to a height of 1500 or 2000 feet. 
Scores of wadies (or watercourses) intersect the hills ; 
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but there are only a few perennial streams, the most 
important of which come down from Gilead and 
Moab on the east side. From almost any of the 
heights of central Palestine, one can see where the 
Ghdr lies, though the valley itself is invisible till one 
is close to it. From Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Bethel, 
Mount Gerizim, Mount Tabor, Kurn Hattin, Safed, 
one of the striking features in the view, as has been 
already noticed, is the mountain wall of Gilead and 
Moab on the farther side of the deep depression. 

I visited the Gh6r only at its extremities. In the 
quiet hours of a lovely afternoon, we rowed from 
Tiberias to the outflow of the Jordan from the Sea of 
Galilee. The river was rushing from the clear water 
of the lake with a swift strong current. The banks 
were fringed with oleanders in all the glory of their 
spring bloom. The green slopes of the Galilaean hills 
were to the west of us. A grassy plain on which 
the horses and cattle of the bedawin were grazing 
stretched away to the eastern hills. An Arab family 
party crossing the ford on horseback gave pictur- 
esqueness to the scene. The children were taken in 
the men's arms, an ass's foal was lifted upon the neck 
of a horse in front of the rider, and when all were 
safely through the water, which reached beyond the 
saddle-flaps, one of the party spread his cloak on the 
green grass and gave thanks to Allah for a safe passage. 

The Jordan makes a fair start at the Sea of Galilee, 
but the promise of the start is not fulfilled. For 
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many miles southwards there are grassy banks, green 
hillsides, and patches of cultivated land, with villages 
at the foot of the hills beside the fountains and 
streams. But, lower down, there are great stretches 
of baked clay and sand, which are occasionally covered 
with scrub or thistles. Within ten miles of the Dead 
Sea these stretches of desert ground predominate, 
and grass and crops almost disappear. Still nearer 
the Dead Sea, vegetation ceases altogether. After the 
rains in the early spring many of the desert parts of 
the Jordan Valley are covered with grass and flowers, 
but the rainy season has little effect on the valley 
for ten miles north of the Dead Sea, where the soil 
is more impregnated with salt than it is higher up. 

By the banks of the river, however, there is luxuriant 
vegetation all along its course. There is a valley 
inside the valley — a trench one or two hundred feet 
deep, and at most parts from a quarter of a mile to a 
mile wide, in which there is a thick jungle of tamarisks, 
willows, poplars, and reeds.* These are the banks 

* It is this jungle in the deep trench of the Jordan whicn is 
designated in the Old Testament by the Hebrew word which is 
erroneously translated "the swelling " of Jordan in the Authorised 
Version. The word is more correctly translated, in the Revised Version, 
" the pride" of Jordan : " If thou hast run with the footmen, and they 
have wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with horses? and 
though in a land of peace thou art secure, yet how wilt thou do in the 
pride of Jordan ? " (Jer. xii. 5) : that is, " how wilt thou do in the 
jungle, which is the haunt of lions and other wild beasts?" Cf. Jer. 
xlix. 19: "Behold, he shall come up like a lion from the pride of 
Jordan." Cf. also Jer. 1. 44. 
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which Jordan overflows "in the time of harvest"* 
Only after this jungle is passed is the river itself 
reached — now a tawny, tuj-bid stream twisting itself 
along in its tortuous bed. Flowing nearly 200 
feet below the level of the valley, its waters could 
be utilised for irrigation only by the adoption of 
more costly irrigating methods than the Israelites 
were familiar with. And in the inner valley or 
trench, the floods, caused by the melting of the 
snow on Hermon and by the spring rains, sweep 
through the jungle and render agriculture impossible. 
So in a valley which is thirsting for water the Jordan 
rushes along to an inglorious end. 

The Ghdr is visited by most travellers only at the 
southern end, for it is there that its historical interest 
is concentrated. It is a six hours' slow ride from 
Jerusalem to Jericho by one of the dreariest and 
roughest bridle-paths in Palestine. As Jerusalem is 
2500 feet above sea-level, and Jericho nearly 1000 
feet below sea-level, the journey involves a descent 
of nearly 3500 feet. On the brow of the last height, 
within an hour of the journey's end, there bursts 
upon the traveller a view he can never forget It 
may be different from what he expects, but its very 
strangeness will fascinate him. A tawny-coloured plain 
dotted with grey scrub stretches away for more than 

* That is, in April or beginning of May. Harvest is early in the 
tropical Jordan Valley. 

IO 
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a dozen miles to the hills of Gilead and Moab, which 
are shimmering in a bluish haze. The yellow lime- 
stone hills on which he stands are almost destitute 
of vegetation, but their picturesque outlines and their 
warm colour in the sunshine rob bareness of its 
ugliness. One looks for the Jordan ; no river can be 
seen. But down in the centre of the valley there is 
a tortuous strip of verdure, suggesting a great green 
serpent trailing through the desert. It is the jungle 
in the deep trench of the Jordan. Away to the 
south-east are the still waters of the Dead Sea in 
a sleepy haze. From the farther shore of the Dead 
Sea the mountains of Moab rise up precipitously to 
a height of 3000 and 4000 feet. Barrenness, barren- 
ness ! only it is barrenness suffused with a warm 
dreamy softness which turns it into beauty. Yet 
not barrenness entirely, for not far from where 
the traveller stands there is the charming oasis 
of two or three square miles, which is formed 
by the springs of Jericho with their irrigating 
channels. 

With what a wealth of historical associations are 
these plains and mountains invested ! Somewhere 
north of the Dead Sea were situated the five doomed 
cities of the guilty Canaanites. The oasis round 
Jericho takes us back to Lot's choice of the well- 
watered plain. On one of the eminences amongst 
the hills at the north-east end of the Dead Sea Moses 
had his view of the promised land. The ford at Kasr 
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el-Yehud may have been the scene of the crossing of 
the river by the Israelites. The site of old Jericho 
is marked by several bare mounds,* at the foot of 
one of which there gushes forth one of the two foun- 
tains that made possible the existence of a city 
in these desert plains. The name of that fountain 
(Elisha's fountainf) and the Wady Kelt (the brook 
CherithJ) recall the history of the two early prophets 
of Israel. The tamarisk which marks the site of 
Gilgal recalls the history of Samuel and Saul.§ 
Broken aqueducts and other ruins near the mouth 
of the pass, and a mile or two south of the site of 
Joshua's Jericho, bring us down to the Jericho of 
Herod and Cleopatra. The Castle of Machaerus on 
the heights to the east of the Dead Sea recalls the 
story of John the Baptist and his murderer. A stray 
sycomore fig in the Wady Kelt recalls the story of 
Zacchaeus. The ruin of a monastery eight miles 
off near the Jordan fixes the traditional site of our 
Lord's baptism, and a bare precipitous hill (Mount 
Quarantania) behind ancient Jericho is the tradi- 
tional site of our Lord's temptation. The ruins of 
sugar-mills at the foot of Mount Quarantania, ruined 
chapels and cells in the cliffs of the Wady Kelt, 

^ ^______^ * 

* These mounds have been explored by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, but nothing of importance has been found, 
t 2 Kings ii. 19-22. 
J This is a possible identification. 
§ I Sam. vii. 16; xi. 14, 15. 
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ruined guard towers at the mouth of the pass, and 
the ruins of two monasteries in the plains, carry us 
down into the Christian centuries and the days of 
the Crusades. 

The modern village of Jericho — Er-riha — is on the 
farther edge of the oasis, a couple of miles nearer 
the Jordan than the Jericho of Joshua or that of 
Herod, both of which were situated at the foot of 
the hills. Er-riha is a wretched collection of mud 
huts, inhabited by two or three hundred of the most 
impudent and wretched-looking people I saw in the 
East. Several European buildings have been lately 
erected quite close to the village. A large hospice 
has been provided by the Russian Government 
for the housing of Russian pilgrims, and there is a 
small hotel for the accommodation of travellers. 
After sundown a dozen or two of the natives 
appeared before the hotel door, and executed by 
torchlight a fantasia or primitive dance, for the 
entertainment of the visitors ; but the more we 
saw of the natives, the less we wished to see of 
them. They are sunk in barbarism. Were they 
more industrious and intelligent, they might easily 
be amongst the most prosperous people in the 
country. The resources lying to their hand are so 
great. 

Between the modern village and the sites of the 
two old Jerichos, lies the delightful oasis created by 
the two large springs of which I have already spoken. 
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There is enough water to turn the Plains of Jericho 
once again into a garden. Sugar-cane, indigo, and 
rare balsams could be readily grown with so rich 
a soil and so warm a climate. Here and there, 
there are patches of wheat, barley, and millet, and 
gardens with luxuriant vines, figs, and other fruit 
trees ; but the greater part of the oasis is given up 
to a rich variety of tropical thorn trees, in whose 
branches the beautiful sunbird may be seen, and 
the song of the nightingale may be heard. With 
more industrious cultivation, the oasis might bear 
twenty times its present crops, and with better irriga- 
tion it might be enormously extended. 

There are great possibilities in the Plains of Jericho. 
As Mr. Laurence Oliphant suggested, Jericho, with 
its dry atmosphere, might be turned into a winter 
sanatorium for persons suffering from chest disease. 
The palace built by Herod the Great at Jericho 
was his favourite winter resort. If it could be winter 
all the year round, the Plains of Jericho might well 
be one of the most populous districts of Palestine. 
But in the height of summer the heat is intense. The 
thermometer registers as much as 130 Fahr. Even 
the bedawin remove to the mountains, and the only 
people to be found in the valley are the enervated 
inhabitants of Er-riha and mad tourists who are reck- 
less of their lives. But as harvest is reaped before the 
end of May, it would be possible for the cultivators 
of the land to remove to a healthier district to escape 
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from the heat of summer. That demands, however, 
a strong government to secure the property of the 
cultivators against the marauding bedawin ; and a 
strong government does not yet exist in the Syrian 
portion of the Turkish empire. 

In my visit to Jericho nothing interested me so 
much as the behaviour of 1500 or 2000 pflgrims, 
who had come down from Jerusalem to bathe in the 
Jordan. For fifteen hundred years the Christians of 
the Eastern churches have attached religious value 
to this bathing in the sacred river, in whose waters 
our Lord was consecrated to His life-work. At each 
recurring Easter the Plains of Jericho, usually so 
silent, are enlivened with thousands of devotees who 
hope to work out for themselves some spiritual bless- 
ing from this dip in the Jordan. The largest number 
of the pilgrims were to come down from Jerusalem 
the following week, after the Greek Easter ; but what 
I saw of the 1500 or 2000 pilgrims gave me a fair 
idea of the Jordan pilgrimage. The pilgrims were 
encamped for the night in various places round Er- 
riha, not far from the little hostelry in which we were 
staying. The Russians were accommodated in their 
large hospice. It was nine o'clock in the evening 
when we visited them. We walked through the three 
large rooms or halls on the ground floor, where the 
pilgrims were lying in their ordinary clothes on the 
hard wood, as thick as space would allow. Not a 
head was raised to look at us as we passed along. 
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They were all either asleep or determined soon to 
be, for they had toiled down from Jerusalem under 
a burning sun, and had to be astir hours before 
sunrise. In the courtyard of the hospice we stumbled 
upon belated pilgrims trying to woo sleep on the 
bare ground amongst the horses and asses. The 
Copts were accommodated in the gardens of the 
Russian hospice. Their lively chatter and merry 
laughter were a strange contrast to the grim gravity 
of the Russians bent on sleep. Many of them 
had provided themselves with light mattresses and 
quilts ; and here and there were to be seen family 
groups made comfortable for the night. One excit- 
able Copt insisted upon telling us through an in- 
terpreter that the English were the greatest nation 
in the world, and nothing would please him but to 
shake hands with the representatives of that greatest 
nation. We concluded that he had provided himself 
with a liberal supply of the juice of the Egyptian 
grape. Nor was he the only Egyptian Christian 
who was indulging in uproarious hilarity. The 
Bethlehem Christians were camping out on the 
open sand on the edge of the desert plain. Fires 
were lit for light and gladness, and round the fires 
were gathered little groups of happy-hearted pilgrims. 
Every two or three minutes some youth would let 
off his pistol to give expression to his joy. Horses, 
camels, and asses were picketed round the camping- 
place, and added their contribution to the confused 
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medley of sounds, which disturbed the peace of the 
calm moonlit night. 

By three o'clock next morning the three sets of 
pilgrims were preparing for their journey to the 
bathing-place on the Jordan, six miles eastward. 
Some of them were to make a preliminary visit to 
the Dead Sea, involving an additional eight miles. 
We started for the Dead Sea an hour or two later 
than the pilgrims. We walked and galloped for 
more than an hour over salty sandy clay relieved by 
pale-coloured alkali bushes, and reached the shores 
of the Dead Sea when the last of the pilgrims 
were making their way to the Jordan bathing-place 
six miles north. Many of the pilgrims, both men 
and women, were on " foot. Some were riding on 
asses or horses. Whole families were stowed away 
in panniers strapped on mules or camels. It was a 
long and curious string of human beings marching 
across the absolutely barren ground which stretches 
from the Dead Sea to the Jordan bathing-place. We 
were to follow them after we had dipped in the 
tempting waters of the Dead Sea. Desolate indeed 
are its shores. Upon the pebbly beach were trunks 
and branches of tamarisks, willows, poplars, and other 
trees whitened with the encrusting salt. Not a blade 
of vegetation was to be seen. Yet the waters of the 
lake were as beautiful and transparent as waters could 
possibly be. Beautiful, but deadly, containing in 
solution one-fourth of their weight in chlorides of 
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sodium, magnesium, and calcium. Drowning is an 
impossibility for the most inexperienced swimmer, 
but a mouthful of water gives a nasty scorching to 
the mouth and nostrils. The whole scene speaks of 
silence and desolation, lifelessness and inhumanness. 
As one stands on the shores of what is well called 
the Dead Sea, he realises the beauty of the imagery 
by which Ezekiel pictures the process of spiritual 
regeneration. A river gushing forth from under the 
altar in the temple at Jerusalem, and clothing the 
barren slopes of the Kedron Valley with fruitfulness 
and beauty, pours its healing waters into the Dead 
Sea. "It shall come to pass, that every thing that 
liveth, which moveth, wheresoever the river shall 
come, shall live : and there shall be a very great multi- 
tude of fish, because these waters shall come thither : 
for they shall be healed ; and everything shall live 
whither the river cometh. And it shall come to pass, 
that the fishers shall stand upon it from En-gedi even 
unto En-eglaim ; they shall be a place to spread forth 
nets ; their fish shall be according to their kinds, as 
the fish of the great sea, exceeding many." * 

Less than an hour's gallop brought us up to the 
bathing-place in the river. It is only where there is 
a break in the luxuriant jungle of the wide trench 
that the river can be conveniently reached. At such 
a break, five or six miles from Jericho, tradition has 



* Ezek. xlvii. 9, 10. 
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fixed the place where Christ was baptised by John.* 
What a lively and picturesque scene was presented 
that forenoon, on the bit of open turfy ground round 
the bathing-place ! A few stragglers were still in the 
water, but most of the bathing was over. The 
branches of the tamarisk and poplar trees were gay 
with the pilgrims' bathifig-dresses hung up to dry. I 
had read in books of travel that the pilgrims bathe in 
white dresses which are kept for their shrouds. I saw 
few such dresses on the trees. Old rags of clothing 
of all colours, and of all degrees of decay, were more 

* Major Conder has proposed to fix the place of John's baptism 
forty miles farther up the Jordan, at a ford which it was found is still 
called Bethabara by the natives. If this were the " Bethabara beyond 
Jordan " where John was baptising, there would be no difficulty in 
explaining how on the third day after leaving Bethabara Jesus should be 
present at the marriage in Cana, which is only twenty-two miles distant. 
But there are two difficulties in the way of placing the scene of John's 
baptism at the proposed site. In the first place, the language of the 
first three Evangelists suggests that the baptising took place in Judaea — 
i,e., in the more southerly part of the valley. In the second place, 
the discovery of the name Bethabara still applied to a ford is not of 
much value in view of the fact that the true reading in John i. 28 is 
not Bethabara but Bethany beyond Jcfrdan — some unknown village on 
the east bank of the Jordan, bearing the same name as the village of 
Mary and Martha, or possibly another name for Bashan. The scene 
of Christ's baptism may very well have been farther north than the 
traditional bathing-place ; but the evidence in favour of the site marked 
Bethabara in the Survey map is not strong. It must be also noticed 
that the fourth Gospel does not say that Christ was baptised at 
" Bethabara (Bethany, R. V.) beyond Jordan, where John was baptising." 
For anything we are told directly, Christ's baptism may have taken place 
at another spot, — though there is a strong presumption that it took 
place in that part of the river where John usually baptised. 
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abundant than new linen. Some of the bathers could 
not even boast of rags. After their bathe, little 
groups of pilgrims squatted under the shade of the 
trees and enjoyed their frugal meal. The centre of 
the open space was occupied by the travelling tents 
of rich Russian tourists. Itinerant vendors were 
offering Jaffa oranges for sate, horses were straying 
from their picketing stance, there was a continual 
coming and going of men and women, and in the 
jungle on each side — the lair of wild boars and 
leopards — little knots of people could be seen pushing 
their way through the thicket. It was a scene that 
reminded one of the days when " John did baptise in 
the wilderness, and there went out unto him all the 
land of Judaea and they of Jerusalem, and were all 
baptised of him in the river of Jordan, confessing 
their sins." 

We too had our dip in the muddy river — muddy 
as a Scotch river in spate. We had to scramble 
down a steep bank of slippery clay, more than twelve 
feet high, to reach a bit of back water protected from 
the strong current, which has often proved too strong 
even for practised swimmers. We descended into 
the river hot with our morning ride, and incon- 
venienced by the encrusting salt of the waters of the 
Dead Sea. We ascended refreshed and invigorated. 

That bathing-place in the Jordan and my own 
experience of its waters on that sultry day, gave me 
a fresh impression of the kind of ideas which were 
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associated, by the New Testament writers and the 
early Church, with that sacred rite of baptism in 
which immersion was a beautiful symbol of the wash- 
ing away of the filth of the old life, and of rising into 
the new life of purity and spiritual vigour. 

Above the Sea of Galilee. 

In the upper half of the Jordan Valley we are amid 
scenery very different from that of the lower half. 
We exchange the bare yellow limestone hills for hills 
clothed with verdure and strewn with boulders of 
basalt There is no wide trench or luxuriant jungle. 
The river flows in a rocky channel fringed with 
willow and oleander, or spreads itself through a reedy 
marsh. Instead of copper-coloured water, there is 
water bright and clear as in a Norwegian stream. 
There are no stretches of brown barren land. The 
valley is rich in pasture. At some places the too 
plentiful waters turn the valley into a marsh, where 
the buffaloes refresh themselves and the wild ducks 
make their home. 

The breadth of the valley is five miles. On either 
side the hills rise steeply to a height of 2000 feet, 
with higher hills in the background. At the northern 
end of the valley towers the mighty mass of Mount 
Hermon,* which rises to a height of more than 9000 

* Its Arabic name is Jebel esh-Sh$kh — "the mountain of the aged," 
or " of the white-haired." 
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feet, and stretches back into Syria for twenty miles. 
Towards the north-east the snowy slopes of Lebanon 
are visible. It is alpine scenery that now fills in the 
background. 

One of the prominent features of the upper valley 
is Lake Huleh (the Waters of Merom). It is a 
sheet of water about four miles square, and is mid- 
way between Hermon and the Sea of Galilee. It 
has few historical associations, but it is interesting to 
the traveller for a dense growth at its northern end 
of the tall stiff papyrus reed * — the reed of which 
writing material was made by the ancient Egyptians, 
and whose Greek name (TTdirvpos:) survives in our 
English word for writing material— paper. The 
papyrus is no longer found in Egypt — at least, not in 
lower Egypt. It is all the more interesting to find it 
growing in such luxuriance in the Upper Valley of the 
Jordan. Mr. Macgregor, with his canoe the Rob Roy y 
was the first to explore Lake Huleh and its great 
breadths of papyrus, and it is only since his adventur- 
ous voyage on the Upper Jordan that much attention 
has been given to the existence of this most interest- 



* It is this reed of which the question is asked in Job, " Can the 
rush grow up without mire?" (Job viii. 11). Isaiah speaks of the 
Ethiopians sending " ambassadors by the sea, even in vessels of bul- 
rushes (of papyrus, R.V.), upon the waters" (Isa. xviii. 2). Mr. 
Macgregor mentions that in paddling about in his canoe on Lake 
Huleh he saw a native making his way across the lake on a raft of 
papyrus reeds. It was probably of this papyrus reed that the " ark " 
was made in which the infant Moses was laid. 
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ing of all reeds in an out-of-the-way part of Palestine. 
The story of his adventures above Lake Huleh, and 
of his discovery of a little sheet of open water three 
miles north of the lake in the very heart of the tall 
dense thicket of papyrus, forms an interesting part of 
his charming volume " The Rob Roy on the Jordan." 

But more interesting than Lake Huleh are the 
sources of the Jordan in Mount Hermon. No river 
has so tame and dreary an ending, but no river has 
so romantic a beginning. The contrast between the 
brightness of its youth and the ingloriousness of its 
close has its parallel in human life, and lies ready for 
use by the preacher. There is majesty in the moun- 
tain to which the Jordan owes its birth. It cannot 
compare with the finest Swiss mountains in pic- 
turesqueness of form. In summer the snow lies only 
in the gullies ; the lower slopes are only thinly 
covered with dwarfish oaks, and the higher slopes are 
somewhat tame in outline ; but Hermon in its grand 
massiveness towers at the northern limit of Palestine 
like a sentinel keeping guard over the sacred land, 
and no traveller can forget the w r arm tints with which 
he has seen it suffused at sunset or sunrise from the 
hills of Samaria, Mount Tabor, or the Sea of Galilee. 

The Jordan is formed by three separate streams, 
each of which has its source in a large fountain at 
the base of Hermon. They unite a few miles north 
of Lake Huleh. There are one or two other feeders 
in the higher part of the valley, but they are not 
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large, and have at any rate no special interest. The 
largest of these fountains and the most southerly 
is at Tell El-Kadi (the ancient Dan), a mile or two 
south of Hermon. A mound 30 feet high, 330 
yards long, and 270 yards wide, rises above the 
surrounding ground, — the mound on which Jeroboam 
placed the golden calf. At one corner of this mound 
there is a pair of old umbrageous trees, a terebinth, 
and an evergreen oak, under whose shade travellers 
rest at noon, and understand better ever after, why 
so much is made in the Old Testament of individual 
trees. Part of the mound is overgrown with a perfect 
tangle of scrub-oak and terebinth, wild vines and 
fig trees, brambles and thorns. At the base of the 
mound under that tangle there is a great pool of 
perfectly limpid water, where the frogs make them- 
selves as happy as they make the tired traveller 
irritable with their incessant croaking. There is no 
bubbling up of the water from below ; there is no 
sound of a rush. The pool is as placid as if it were 
stagnant ; but several yards below you see the waters 
rushing off in a full, strong stream amongst a great 
wealth of bushes, reeds, and trees. Then you know 
that in that wide quiet pool you have seen the birth 
of the Jordan, or at least the birth of one of its 
head-streams. 

Another fountain — the source of the Hasbany — lies 
several miles north at the western base of Mount 
Hermon. As this is the most distant fountain, it is 
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sometimes reckoned the true source of the Jordan. 
The fountain itself is less interesting than the other 
two, and the stream which flows from it, though as 
large as a Highland stream, like the Clunie at Braemar 
or the Tilt at Blair Atholl, is the smallest of the three 
main feeders of the Jordan. 

The third fountain — the fountain of Banias (Caesarea 
Philippi) — was looked upon by the Jews as the true 
source of the Jordan. It is three or four miles north- 
east from the fountain at Dan, in one of the loveliest 
spots in all Palestine. From Dan the traveller rides 
over undulating ground dotted almost like an English 
park with low wide-branching trees. The cultivated 
fields are abundantly watered by irrigating channels 
from the Banias stream, and bear luxuriant crops. 
The little town of Caesarea Philippi is almost hidden 
in the wealth of the oaks and terebinths, mulberries 
and poplars, olive and fig trees, which grow in 
profusion in that sheltered nook at the base of 
Hermon. The brawling of the swift rushing stream 
is a welcome sound to travellers who have seen many 
watercourses but little running water. Fragments of 
noble columns lying in the fields under the trees, or 
built into the rough houses of the villagers, bear 
witness to the former glory of the city, which was 
beautified by the Herods under the Romans. Roman 
paved roads, Roman aqueducts, Roman bridges, and 
various ruined buildings are additional witnesses of 
the presence of the imperial power in that romantic 
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corner. On a narrow precipitous ridge 1500 feet 
higher than the town there are the well-preserved 
ruins of the Castle of Banias, which, in point of size, 
throws even Heidelberg Castle into the shade. No 
castle I have seen gives the same impression of im- 
pregnableness. It is nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length, and on its most accessible side it can only be 
reached after a very stiff climb. Its enormous cisterns 
for collecting rain-water give one an idea of the 
thousands of people who might have been sheltered 
within its walls. It is now deserted, save that the 
neighbouring shepherds cultivate a few patches of 
wheat and tobacco within its walls. 

Our camping ground at Caesarea Philippi was at 
the upper end of the town, within a short distance of 
the fountain. The ridge, on which the great castle 
stands, terminates in a precipitous cliff, in the centre 
of which there is a huge cavern, now partly filled 
by the falling of blocks from the roof. In front of 
the cavern there is a sloping bank of rubble stones 
and gravel, which was covered at the time of my visit 
with one great blaze of flowering marigolds. At the 
foot of this broad bank, the clearest, coolest water 
gushes forth, and tumbles down amongst the trees 
a full-grown stream at its birth* 

In the days of the rulers who succeeded Alexander 
the Great in Syria, the Greeks, with their national 

* When the water flowed directly out of the cave, the Banias fountain 
must have been still more picturesque. 

II 
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fondness for associating religion with grottoes, built 
a temple to their great god Pan near the cavern. 
Below a niche for a statue in the face of the cliff 
there can still be seen a Greek inscription referring 
to the priest of Pan. Over or near the same spot 
Herod the Great built a temple in honour of Augustus. 
So beautiful and romantic a spot might well have 
been chosen for temples dedicated to the service of 
the nature religions of Greece and Rome. 

Caesarea Philippi, with its enchanting scenery, is 
associated for the Christian with the presence of the. 
Master, who wandered thither with His disciples 
towards the close of His ministry. It was here that 
Christ, eager to know whether the disciples still 
believed in Him in spite of the disappointment of 
the hopes with which they had joined Him at the 
beginning of His ministry, put to them the question : 
" Whom do men say that I the Son of man am ? " 
In Peter's confession, "Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God," the Master recognised that His 
work had taken firm root in the hearts of the disciples. 
He rejoiced at Peter's answer, and with reference, 
perhaps, to the huge castle planted impregnably upon 
its rocky ridge said to him : " Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock — upon this confession of loyalty to 
Myself* — I will build My church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it" 

* This is one of several possible explanations of Christ's words. 
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It was probably on some spur of Mount Hermon 
behind Caesarea Philippi that, " six days after, He took 
Peter and James and John into a high mountain 
apart and was transfigured before them." There were 
the snow-clad upper slopes dazzling in the sunshine, 
and the clouds forming on the sides of the mountain. 
On the roofs of the houses below were the summer 
booths of oak branches, to suggest to Peter the idea of 
making booths for Jesus and Moses and Elias.* The 
meek and lowly Master had spoken to the disciples of 
the Cross that was awaiting Him in the near future. 
They knew not what He meant, but they were re- 
solved to confess Him as the Christ, and to cleave to 
Him, however sorely their expectations of what the 
Christ was to be might be disappointed ; and on the 
Mount of Transfiguration they had a vision of the 
glory that was hidden under the Master's lowly guise, 
a vision which justified and rewarded the confession, 
* Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God." 

* I make this conjecture as to the origin of Peter's suggestion with 
diffidence. Caesarea Philippi is infested with scorpions, and to escape 
from their sting at night during the summer months, the villagers 
have hit upon an expedient which attracts the notice of every traveller. 
On the flat roofs of the houses there are curious erections made of the 
branches of the evergreen oak with which the lower slopes of Hermon 
are clothed — small square booths raised on posts three or four feet above 
the house roof. By a little door in one of the sides of the leafy tent, 
reached by a rough ladder, the people crawl into their sleeping apart- 
ment, where they are safe from the scorpions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

QUEER FOLK IN PALESTINE. 

THE scenery in Palestine may be tame, but the 
people one sees in the country are in the highest 
degree interesting and picturesque. Nowhere in all 
the world is it possible to witness so great a diversity 
of human life as in the Sacred Land. It is worth 
while going to Palestine, were it for nothing else than 
to come into contact with the strange medley of 
human beings who are to be found there as inhabit- 
ants or pilgrims. It is a common meeting-place for 
the representatives of nearly half the denizens of the 
globe. Every country in Europe is represented, from 
Russia to Ireland, and from Norway to Sicily. In 
the monasteries you will find monks from Spain 
and France, Italy and Germany, Greece and Turkey. 
Russia sends its thousands of pilgrims to every Easter 
celebration ; and amongst the several hundred tourists 
who go through the country every year, there are 
representatives of all the Protestant nations. And one 
meets with representatives of sections of Christendom 
which are little known in the West, but whose 

history reaches back for hundreds of years before the 
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Reformation. The deck of the steamer in which I 
sailed from Port Said to Jaffa was crowded with 
Copts from Egypt, — the successors, the degenerate 
successors, of the Egyptian Christians who rendered 
such splendid service to Christianity in the first 
centuries. Near Jericho, on the precipitous cliffs of 
the traditional Mount of Temptation, the cells are 
pointed out in which a few Christian hermits from 
Abyssinia make their abode during the weeks of 
Lent. In a richly decorated church in Jerusalem one 
can see the Armenians prostrating themselves at 
service — the successors of those Christians of Asia 
Minor to whom were addressed the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches. At Nazareth, the brow of the hill 
over which the Nazarenes sought to throw Christ, is 
pointed out near the Church of the Maronites — an 
ancient sect of Christians who are numerous in the 
mountainous region of the Lebanon. 

Judaism is represented almost as completely as 
Christianity. There are Jews from nearly every 
European country, living on the alms contributed as 
a religious offering by their co-religionists ; and refugee 
Jews from the east of Europe are to be found as 
colonists in various parts of the land. 

Mohammedanism presents its own varieties of 
civilisation and religion. In Jerusalem you will find 
the fat official Turk and the half-clad, fierce-looking 
dervish ; the sunburnt, wizened peasant's wife in loose 
blue robe, and a fine lady in rich attire. A few miles 
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east from Bethany, you will come across the black 
tents of the bedawin, and at Jericho you will find 
villagers whom Mohammedanism has scarcely raised 
out of primitive heathenism. Near Kadesh-Naphtali 
we passed a village, where a number of Algerian 
Mohammedans are settled in houses with sloping 
roofs. A few miles farther north we camped for a 
night at Mes, a village inhabited by Mohammedans 
of the same religious creed as the heretical Persians 
(Shiites). In crossing the shoulder of Hermon, from 
Caesarea Philippi to Damascus, we passed several 
villages belonging to the Druses, — believers in the 
mad Egyptian Khalif, Hakim, who lived about A.D. 
1000, and in whom, they say, the last incarnation 
of God took place. At Acre there lived some years 
ago a remarkable man who had been banished from 
Persia for his connection with the religious reforma- 
tion inaugurated by the " Bab " (literally the " door " 
— the mediator by which man approaches to God). 
And there are one or two Mohammedan sects, such as 
the Nusariyeh, which do not seem to flourish outside 
Syria. 

Amid such a conglomeration of nationalities and 
creeds and sects, it is natural that there should be 
queer folk in Palestine. An interesting book could 
be written on the peculiarities of the religious and 
social life of the inhabitants and pilgrims to be met 
with in that strange land. And a bulky book it 
would be. This chapter is concerned with only four 
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of the many scores of sets of queer folk in Palestine 
and even in regard to these four it is only a brief 
sketch that can be given.* 

i. The Temple Christians. 

1 had my first view of Palestine from the deck 
of the S.S. Apollo in the early hours of a showery 
spring morning, while we were still a few miles from 
the roadstead at Jaffa. Behind the breakers on the 
shore rose the low line of sandhills, shutting out the 
view of the green corn-plains beyond. In the farther 
distance were the high featureless hills of Samaria 
and Judaea, unrelieved by any forest-clad slope or 
picturesque peak. There was a background of misty 
haze. It was a scene that suggested coldness and 
bareness. As we neared Jaffa, whose houses we 
could see clustered thickly on the rocky hillock on 
which the old town is built, the wind blowing from 
the land refreshed us with the fragrance of the orange 
groves. No sooner were we anchored than the din 
and struggling of competing boatmen and porters 
drove away good thoughts. That verse of Scripture 
came into my mind, in which Jude speaks of Michael 
the archangel contending with the devil for the body 
of Moses, So were the bodies and baggage of the 

* Dr. Post, of Beyrout, promises a seties of papers in the Quarterly 
Statement, on the Sects and Nationalities of Syria and Palestine. Only 
two preliminary papers have yet appeared. . 
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passengers contended for by yelling, cursing Arabs. 
In the custom-house we were in a very babel of 
screaming, jostling porters. Once " passed " by the 
bakshish-loving officials of the custom-house, we were 
rushed into dirty, crooked, unpaved lanes, which the 
recent rain had turned into little else than mud 
channels. It was not an ideal introduction to the 
Holy Land. Sunshine and solitude would have been 
more fitting. 

In the afternoon of the same day I walked out 
to one of the colonies of the Temple Christians, a 
mile or two beyond the orange groves, which form 
a charming feature in the environs of Jaffa. What a 
contrast between old Jaffa with its dirt and din, and 
Sarona with its cleanliness and peace ! Sarona is a 
German village, with broad streets and substantially 
built houses, each of which stands in its own garden, 
ground. Flaxen-haired, blue-eyed children were play- 
ing at the doors. At the carpenter's shop there were 
German waggons and ploughs, such as a traveller 
may see in the Black Forest. In the centre of the 
village there was a school and a meeting-house, and 
in a side street I discovered the inevitable Gasthof. 
Everywhere there was a suggestion of orderliness, 
industry and comfort. It reminded me of the almost 
ideal social life of a Moravian settlement I had once 
visited at KCnigsfeld in the Black Forest. In all my 
wanderings in Palestine I saw no community whose 
life was so much in harmony with the sacred associa- 
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tions of the country as that of the Temple colony at 
Sarona. In a community where there reigns a spirit 
of order, peace, and mutual trust, and where not 
only idleness, dirt, and crime are unknown, but where 
worldly ambition, grasping selfishness, and other 
deadly sins are held in check by the power of devotion 
to Christ, one has less difficulty than elsewhere in 
realising that he is actually in the Holy Land. 

I had strolled out to Sarona merely to have a look 
at the village, but I was so impressed with what I 
saw that I resolved to get into contact with the 
people themselves. When they knew that I was a 
Scotch pastor, and that I had lived as a student in 
their native Wurtemberg, they were overpoweringly 
friendly. They would fain have kept me as their 
guest for a few days. I had but an hour or two to 
spare. In the earlier part of the day I had gone like 
other tourists to see the " house " of Simon the tanner, 
and wasted time which I could have turned to better 
account amongst the Temple Christians. I was 
struck with the patriarchal simplicity of one of the 
elderly men, to whose house I was taken by three or 
four of the colonists. His piety had so penetrated his 
whole nature that it was as natural for him to speak 
about spiritual experiences as about the farm work 
which he had just left. With contagious fervour he 
spoke of what he considered the first requisite for 
Christians — the possession of the spirit of Christ. In 
social standing he was but a comfortable peasant, 
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but his speech was that of a God-inspired man. He 
produced from his stores a bottle of wine made by 
the colonists, that I might drink of the " fruit of the 
vine " of which our Lord and Saviour had Himself 
drunk. He related a story of a friend of his who 
always drank his wine slowly, because, as he drank it, 
he thought of his Lord's words : " I will drink no 
more of the fruit of the vine until that day that I 
drink it new in the kingdom of God." 

After some talk about the origin and aims of the 
colony, this fine patriarchal German peasant took 
me through the village to show me their wells and 
reservoirs, their orchards and vineyards, and their 
fields of wheat and barley, lentils and maize. It is 
little more than twenty years since the first house 
was built. Now there are thirty or forty. Where the 
colonists are settled was waste sandy ground ; by 
irrigation and proper methods of agriculture the 
desert now rejoices as a garden. Where the bedawin 
but lately roamed at will, feeding their goats and 
sheep on the scant herbage, there now stands a 
comfortable German village amid gardens and fruitful 
fields. 

It is a curious bit of the Swabian life of South 
Germany set down in the Plain of Sharon amid the 
fellahin and bedawin— German faces, German dress, 
German houses, German habits. In the motive which 
has brought these Germans to Palestine, they are 
unlike any other people to be met with in the 
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country. They have not been driven from their 
native land, like the Jewish refugees from Russia 
and Bosnia. They have not been sent to live in 
monasteries, like the monks on Mount Carmel or in 
Marsaba : they marry and are given jn marriage like 
ordinary people. Nor have they come to do the 
work of missionaries, — at least, not directly. They 
are engaged in agricultural and industrial pursuits, 
and have no missionary agencies for Mohammedans 
or Jews. 

The story of the origin and aims of the Temple 
Christians is an interesting one. The founder of the 
Society was Christopher Hoffmann, who was born 
in Wiirtemberg in 1813. He was a pastor in the 
Lutheran Church, with strong pietistic tendencies. 
He was a severe critic of the Churches. It was not 
only the spread of rationalism, culminating in Strauss' 
"Leben Jesu," which stirred his indignation, but 
amongst the orthodox the want of conformity between 
their lives and the precepts of Christ. The Church, he 
considered, made Christianity too much a matter of 
doctrines and ceremonies, and too little a matter of 
life and spirit. The doctrine of justification he called 
the Lutheran hobby-horse, and in the ceremonialism 
of the Churches, even of the evangelical Churches, he 
found abundant evidence of what he called heathenism. 
Holding such views of the rottenness of all existing 
forms of organised Christianity, it is not surprising 
that we find him in 1854 outside the Lutheran 
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Church, forming a new society which was to be a 
better exhibition of the Christianity of Christ and 
His Apostles. In his criticism of the defects of the 
Churches he occupied much the same ground as the 
Plymouth Brethren, with this exception, that he laid 
more stress than the latter upon the necessity of 
christianising social and industrial life. But the 
peculiar form which his society assumed was deter- 
mined by his interpretation of some passages in the 
prophetical literature of the Bible. The social and 
political ferment signalised by the revolution of 1848 
led him to believe that the second coming of Christ 
was at hand. Christ, he believed, would appear in 
Jerusalem and set up His throne there, whence He 
would extend His rule over the earth. Such pas- 
sages as these were adduced in proof: "The law. 
shall go forth of Zion, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem " (Micah iv. 2) ; " And the Lord shall 
inherit Judah His portion in the Holy Land, and 
shall choose Jerusalem again" (Zech. ii. 12); "And 
I looked, and, lo, a Lamb stood on the Mount Sion " 
(Rev. xiv. 1). But preparation was needed for the 
appearance of Christ in Palestine. It was necessary 
that there should be a people there controlled by 
His Spirit, and embodying His precepts in their 
daily life, that they might be ready to receive the 
Lord when He appeared. Accordingly, it became 
Hoffmann's aim to gather into his society consecrated 
men and women who would go to Palestine as colo- 
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nists, and live the life of Christ, and so prepare the 
way of the Lord. The name Hoffmann gave to his 
society — Temple Society, or Society of Temple 
Christians — is not a particularly happy one. It seems 
to mark out these two things : (i) that before Christ 
appears there must be a society of Christians in 
Palestine who are a spiritual temple in which the 
Spirit of Christ dwells ; and (2) that after Christ has 
appeared in Palestine and established His throne there, 
humanity will speedily become one great spiritual 
temple consecrated by the indwelling presence of 
Christ and dedicated to His service. 

In 1868 a hundred colonists proceeded to Palestine 
under the guidance of Hoffmann and Hardegg, and 
settled at Haifa and Jaffa. In 1872 a third colony 
was established at Sarona, and in 1878 a fourth was 
established at Jerusalem. There are also individual 
colonists at Nazareth and Beyrout. There are now 
some 1500 colonists in Palestine, including farmers, 
gardeners, vintners, and various kinds of artisans. 
One of the colonists — Herr Schumacher — is a civil 
engineer, and has done excellent survey work east 
of the Jordan for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The society, whose headquarters are in Stuttgart, 
numbers 5000 members, and includes Russians, Swiss, 
and Americans in its membership. It is the duty of 
the members who do not go to Palestine to further 
the interests of the society in their own country. 

At Sarona I obtained a letter of introduction to 
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Herr Paulus, the head of the colony {Vorsteher der 
Gemeinde) at Jerusalem. On the afternoon of Easter 
Sunday I walked out from the Jaffa Gate about three- 
quarters of a mile along the Bethlehem road, till 
I came to a group of tidy, squarely built, red-tiled 
houses, such as one might see on the outskirts of 
Stuttgart or Tubingen in South Germany. This was 
the Temple colony I was in search of. The exterior 
of the house of Herr Paulus, its bell, its stairway, 
its lobby, were unmistakably German. I found the 
Vorsteher enjoying his wine and cigar along with a 
number of friends, by way of preparation for a public 
meeting, which was just about to begin in the hall 
in the centre of the village. Herr Paulus invited me 
to attend the meeting, and introduced me to a number 
of those who were present. The hall was half filled 
with four or five hundred Germans, of whom a consider- 
able proportion were women, dressed as demurely as 
the peasant women I used to see in the village church 
of Wankheim near Tubingen, and with the same round, 
comfortable-looking housewifely faces. The men had 
the appearance of shrewd well-to-do artisans and 
peasant farmers. A few of them had the look and 
manners of men of education. There was no sug- 
gestion of fanaticism in their faces, — a suggestion 
rather of hard sense and unimaginative earnestness. 

While other Christians were celebrating Easter in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Temple Chris- 
tians were holding a sort of General Assembly of 

12 
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all the colonists in Palestine. It was at one of the 
meetings of this General Assembly I chanced to be 
present on the afternoon of Easter Sunday. This 
united gathering is called Stiftungs und Versohnungs 
Fest (Anniversary and Reconciliation Festival). It is 
called a reconciliation festival, because this gathering 
is used to smooth down differences which may have 
arisen in the course of the year. The Temple Chris- 
tians say that there is too much conventional cere- 
mony in the religious meetings even of evangelical 
Christians. There was no surplusage of ceremony in 
their own meeting. It was begun without a word 
of praise or prayer. Pipes and cigars were lit in 
spite of the presence of the large number of women. 
Two or three smart-looking young men took a record 
of the proceedings in shorthand, and filled up their 
intervals of leisure with rolling and smoking cigarettes. 
The chairman read a report of the operations of the 
society for the year, from which I gathered that 
there was a considerable amount of reconciliation 
to be effected at the festival. Then followed an in- 
teresting discussion as to whether the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper should be administered at their 
annual festival and at other meetings of the society. 
In his reaction against the sacramentarianism of the 
Churches, Hoffmann had dispensed with the sacraments 
in the Temple Society — at least until there was less 
risk of their being abused. In the discussion, it was 
urged on the one side, that infinite mischief had been 
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done to Christianity through the sacramentarianism 
of the Churches, and that, as a protest against the 
exaltation of the forms of Christianity over its spirit, 
they should have nothing to do with the sacraments, 
but simply dedicate themselves more thoroughly .to 
Christ and to Christ's cause in the world. It was 
urged on the other side, that the celebration of the 
Sacrament might be a means of promoting the life of 
the Spirit, and that Christ had given them an express 
command to commemorate Him by the symbols of 
bread and wine. The discussion was carried on for 
an hour with great spirit amid the fumes of tobacco, 
till at last it was agreed that each colony and each 
member of the colony should be allowed to act upon 
their own conviction of what they thought best. 
There could be no question of the shrewdness 
and earnestness of the men who took part in the 
discussion. What struck me as strange was this — 
that men who had torn themselves from their homes 
in the Fatherland, in obedience to a whimsical in- 
terpretation of poetical passages of the prophetical 
literature of the Bible, should have been able to set 
aside so easily the unambiguous command of their 
Lord : " This do in remembrance of Me." 

As I left the service, I saw several of those who 
had been at the meeting turning off the road to take 
what I judged to be a short cut to Jerusalem. I 
thought to overtake them, and have a talk with 
them ; but in a minute or two I saw where they were 
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bound for. I read the signboard on a square, white- 
washed, German-looking house ahead of them — 
" Bierbrauerei " ! Beer and tobacco and a General 
Assembly, worldly shrewdness and childish interpre- 
tations of prophecy, almost idolatrous reverence for 
the Bible and disregard of one of Christ's plainest 
commands, the most unaffected piety and the con- 
temptuous abolition of conventional religious usages 1 
— people who present contrasts like these in their 
religious life are not slandered when they are called 
queer folk. 

What the future of the Temple colonies may be 
it is hard to predict. One may smile at their inter- 
pretations of prophecy and at their dreams of the 
future ; but at the same time it may turn out that 
these shrewd, industrious, Godfearing Germans may 
do more for the material restoration of Palestine and 
for the spread of Christianity in the land of its birth, 
than societies and institutions which are working on 
more conventional lines. They are introducing im- 
proved methods of agriculture and industry amongst 
the natives, and by the uprightness and Christlike 
simplicity of their lives they are rendering an immense 
service to Christianity in a country where it has been 
so miserably travestied, and where the people among 
whom missionaries work, need most of all to know 
what sort of a thing practical Christianity is. The 
Temple Christians are not strong in doctrine, they are 
all wrong in their ideas of Church order, and their 
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handling of Scripture texts makes scholars smile ; 
but they believe in Christ, and in the consecration of 
themselves to the life Christ lived, and here, after all, 
is to be found the secret of spiritual success. 

2. American Adventists. 

We are not surprised to find all sorts of fantastic 
meanings foisted into the utterances of the Old 
Testament prophets. Visionary and ill-instructed 
students of prophecy have accustomed us to wild 
interpretations of the prophetical literature. As long 
as the essence of prophecy is found in the mere 
prediction of future events, and as long as the writings 
of the prophets are studied apart from their connec- 
tion with the social and religious condition of the 
people to whom their message was first addressed, 
so long shall we have devout Bible readers explaining 
to us how this and that event in modern life were 
foretold more than 2000 years ago. If the scientific 
methods of historical investigation are ignored in the 
interpretation of prophecy, there is no end to the 
extravagance with which devout dreamers may run 
riot amongst the imagery of the prophets. 

Bizarre interpretation of prophecy is too common 
to attract special attention. But it is interesting to 
come across visionary interpreters who have such 
unquestioning faith in their own interpretations of 
prophecy, as to make them willing to give up home 
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and kindred and comfort, on the ground of such 
interpretations. I stumbled upon a little group of such 
enthusiasts at Jerusalem. They are Americans, who 
went to Jerusalem about eleven years ago from that 
city which supplies the world with many things — 
Chicago. They live together — about twenty in num- 
ber — in the Mohammedan quarter, in a house built 
upon the north wall, not far from the Damascus Gate. 
Most of those I met in the plain, but neatly furnished 
reception-room were ladies. I saw one or two gentle- 
men, but the ladies were manifestly the dominant 
influence in the establishment. Both ladies and 
gentlemen were well educated, and had been accus- 
tomed to comfort in their own country. They give 
themselves no distinctive name : by others they are 
usually spoken of as American Adventists. They 
are intensely Protestant, but hold aloof from other 
Protestant Christians in Jerusalem. They dislike the 
High Churchism which is being developed by Bishop 
Blyth in connection with the Anglican Church. 
They are not enthusiastic about the Temple Chris- 
tians—perhaps because the followers of Hoffmann are 
so like themselves in their fantastic interpretation 
of the prophets. They are, of course, merciless censors 
of the Greek and Latin Churches. The people of 
whom they spoke most kindly were the Mohammedans. 
The story which Mrs. Spafford, the lady who is the 
inspiring spirit of the little colony, gave me of its 
origin is an interesting one. She and her four 
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children were passengers in the Ville de Havre which 
was wrecked in the Atlantic in 1873 w * tri terrible 
loss of life. The four children were drowned. Mrs. 
Spafford drifted about in the water for a considerable 
time after the ship went down. In those moments 
when she was face to face with death, she thought she 
heard with a strange distinctness the voice of God 
summoning her to a more thorough consecration of 
herself to His word and will. After she was rescued 
by a boat, she said to herself that she must either sell 
her soul by living on in the easy conventional way 
to which she had been accustomed, or submit herself 
entirely to that inward voice. She decided to submit, 
and to follow the guidance of that voice, though it 
might impel her to do eccentric things which no other 
Christian did Through her study of the prophets 
it was borne in upon her that God was about to do 
great things for the restoration of Palestine, and that 
it was her duty to go to Jerusalem and be ready to 
do what* God should demand of her for the accom- 
plishment of His gracious purpose towards the land 
He had chosen above all others. Along with her 
husband and a little band of friends she left Chicago 
in 1880, and settled down in Jerusalem. There were 
several married couples in the little colony. They 
agreed to live for the future as brothers and sisters. 
The relatives of the Adventists thought them mad, 
and did their best to starve them back into common 
sense. But not even the fear of starvation could 
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make them flinch. "If God wishes us to live," so 
they said to their friends in America, " He will give 
us bread ; if He does not wish us to live, then His 
will be done." Oftener than once they were saved 
from starvation by the kindness of Mohammedans 
who lived near them. 

Such was the story told to me with the sweet voice 
and deep emotion pf a saintly woman. She and her 
friends are eager students of the prophetical books 
of Scripture, after the manner of mechanical literalists. 
They produce chapter and verse from their abundantly . 
underscored Bagsters, to show that this and that 
recent event in the history of Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine are the fulfilment of Old Testament predictions. 
They proved to me that the building of the huge 
Russian hospice outside the walls was predicted by 
Jeremiah and Zechariah,* and that the downpour of 
rain with which Palestine was visited in the beginning 
of April was predicted by Joel.f I smiled inwardly 

* Zech. xiv. 10 ; Jer. xxxi. 38. 

t Joel ii. 23. It has been asserted by others than the American 
Adventists that for the last two or three years there has been a return 
of the latter rain — the rain which falls in the month of March — which 
had previously been long withheld. But the careful meteorological 
observations which have been made in Palestine for nearly a quarter of 
a century do not support this alleged fulfilment of prediction in recent 
years. During the time that these observations have been made, there 
has been little variation in the annual rainfall, and while one spring 
has been wetter than another, there has been no such failure and return 
of the latter rain, as has been alleged by those who believe that God 
is now about to effect the restoration of Palestine, in accordance with 
the literal meaning of the language of the prophets. 
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as they turned up passage after passage in the 
prophets, and told me what event in the modern 
history of Palestine the writer was referring to ; but 
as I listened to the fervid words with which they 
insisted upon a Christian life of entire submission 
to the will of God as the true means of advancing 
Christianity in the world, the smile wore off and gave 
place to the wish that the spirit of consecration might 
take as firm hold of sensible and scientific interpreters 
of prophecy, as of those good-hearted, pious women 
and men who have entangled themselves in bondage 
to the letter. 

3. The Samaritans. 

Almost in the heart of Palestine there is one spot 
whose beauty never fails to charm the traveller — the 
short narrow valley between Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerizim, in which is situated the modern town of 
Nablous (Shechem) with its 13,000 inhabitants. The 
secret of the beauty of the Vale of Shechem is the 
abundance of its waters. There are several copious 
springs in the hillsides whose waters are led off 
by aqueducts to create the gardens and orchards 
which surround the town. The rich foliage of the 
# trees — figs, mulberries, apricots, walnuts, quinces, 
pomegranates, vines, and olives — forms a charming 
contrast to the sombre bareness of the upper slopes 
of Ebal and Gerizim. 

Where the narrow Vale of Shechem opens out into 
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the green corn-plain of Maknah, about two miles 
east of Nablous, the traveller visits one of the most 
interesting spots in the whole of Palestine — Jacob's 
Well, where Jesus talked with the woman of Samaria 
in full view of the summit of Gerizim, on which had 
once stood the Samaritan temple. An acre or two 
of uneven ground round the well has been recently 
bought by the Greek Church and planted with trees. 
Over the mouth of the well there are the remains 
of a vault connected with a Christian church, which 
had been erected on this sacred spot as early, at least, 
as the fifth century. One has to scramble down the 
sides of this vault to reach the aperture of the well, 
and to trust to the good offices of the native Arabs 
to remove the bulky stone which covers it. The 
aperture covered by the stone is less than a yard in 
diameter, but the well itself is seven and a half feet 
wide. It is lined with masonry. By the help of 
burning paper dropped down we could see to the 
bottom of the well, or at least to the rubbish which 
has choked it for many years, and reduced its depth 
from a hundred and twenty to seventy feet. The 
crumbling walls of the vault have added their quota 
to the rubbish ; but most of it is due to the stones 
dropped by travellers to test the depth of the well 
when other means failed. Travellers would fain drink 
a draught of water from Jacob's Well, but it has long 
been made dry by the accumulated rubbish. 

This is one of the best established of all the spots 
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associated with the life of Christ* There is scarcely 
room for doubt that it was by the mouth of this 
well Jesus talked with the woman of Samaria, and 
enunciated the principle of a universal and spiritual 
religion. 

Full of the thoughts awakened by the reading of 
the narrative in the fourth chapter of John's Gospel, 
and by our inspection of the well which figures so 
prominently in that narrative, we rode up to our 
camping ground amongst the olive trees on the slope 
above the town of Nablous. We had no sooner got 
out of the saddle and drunk our afternoon cup of tea, 
than we were waited upon by Jacob Shellaby, the 
Shekk (chief) of the descendants of the people to 
whom belonged the woman of Samaria who held 
the memorable interview with our Lord. But before 
going farther with the narrative of our experiences in 
Nablous, it will be necessary to give a historical note 
about the Samaritans. 

* Of all the structures in Palestine none have been so permanent as 
the deep-sunk wells. Palaces, castles, fortifications, have disappeared, 
but the wells have survived through all the changing fortunes of the 
country. The need of them has been permanent. Jacob's Well, it is 
true, was less than an hour distant from the springs in the Vale of 
Shechem ; but when Jacob digged it, the Vale of Shechem was in the 
possession of the Canaanites, who might at any moment have proved 
hostile. And once made, the well was too valuable a water supply to 
be allowed to lie unused and uncared for. Besides, the fact that it was 
on the highway from Jerusalem to Galilee, and therefore convenient 
for travellers and caravans, was a special reason for its being kept in 
repair. 
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Mount Gerizim a temple of their own, which was 
destroyed by one of the Maccabees two hundred years 
afterwards. Like the Sadducees, they acknowledged 
the authority only of the five books of Moses, and cut 
themselves off from the progressive element of the 
Jewish religion, represented by the prophets.* After 
the empire became Christian under Constantine, the 
Samaritans came into frequent conflict with the 
imperial government, and were reduced in numbers 
by war and persecution. In the middle ages we hear 
little about them. A century or two ago there were 
communities of Samaritans at Damascus, Jaffa, Gaza, 
and Cairo ; but almost since the beginning of the 
century, Nablous has been the one spot in the world 
where Samaritans are to be found. They are a small 
community — not more than a hundred and sixty, 
even with children included. They are a curious 
fragment of a nation drifted down the stream of time 
from the far-off past — the only known survivors of 
the ten tribes which formed the northern kingdom 
of Israel. 

To return to our narrative. The bazaars in Nablous 
were interesting ; so was the fine Crusader Church, 
now turned into a mosque. But what interested us 



* Those who are curious to know how the Samaritans with their 
jealousy of the Jews of the south came to accept Ezra's Pentateuch and 
accord it so supreme a place in their religion, may consult Professor 
Robertson Smith's article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol xxi., 
p. 244. 
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most was a tiny building in the south-east quarter 
of the town, reached through unspeakably filthy lanes. 
This was the Samaritan synagogue, to which we were 
conducted by Jacob Shellaby. Jacob is a man of 
commanding presence, and can speak English well. 
It was he who in his boyhood was let down by 
Dr. John Wilson to the bottom of Jacob's Well, and 
recovered Dr. Andrew Bonar's Bible, which had acci- 
dently fallen in three or four years before. He had 
many questions to ask about Dr. Wilson, Dr. Bonar, 
Dean Stanley, and Canon Liddon, all of whom he 
had met, either in Palestine or in Europe. He 
was a communicative guide. We were not quite 
sure whether he was equally trustworthy.* The 
synagogue is a mean whitewashed building. In the 
enclosed court in front of it, the boys and girls of 
the community were being taught by their school- 
master. They were sitting cross-legged on mats, and 
were sheltered from the sun by an arched roof thrown 
over part of the court. They were afflicted with no 
shyness in the presence of visitors. They looked 
upon our visit as an agreeable interruption to their 
work of writing Arabic words on a tin slate with 
pen and ink. They sang us a Samaritan hymn, with 
a good deal of rollicking hilarity. Our guide informed 
us that they had a lesson from the New Testament 

* Major Conder relates that Jacob had explained to him how he 
prepared ancient (!) MSS. for sale to scholarly tourists : "Tent Work in 
Palestine," vol. i., p. 35- 
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every day as part of their ordinary school work. 
The two or three dozen bits of humanity gathered 
together in that tiny court were playful enough ; 
they were not burdened with the thought of their im- 
portance for the continued existence of the Samaritan 
race. 

Before we could^ enter the synagogue itself we 
had to divest ourselves of leggings and boots. There 
is standing room inside for two or three hundred 
persons. The stone floor is covered with mats, the 
walls are bare, and there are no seats. A part of the 
building is reserved for women, and is raised a foot 
above the level of the rest of the floor. Over one end 
a curtain is drawn, behind which are kept the sacred 
books. ' The high priest, a young man of strikingly 
handsome appearance, with dark brown lustrous eyes 
and peach-bloom complexion, and clothed in white 
robe and crimson turban, drew aside the curtain and 
produced his treasures for our inspection. These 
consist of several copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
each of which is written on one continuous piece of 
parchment rolled round two cylinders. They are 
written in the early Hebrew characters, which were 
displaced by the modern characters centuries before 
the time of Christ. The oldest and most valuable 
roll is enclosed in a case of embossed silver, with 
representations of various parts of the temple furniture, 
such as the table of shew-bread and the ark. The 
Samaritans say that it was written by Abishua, the 
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grandson of Aaron. If that story were true, modern 
theories of the composition of the Pentateuch would 
be quickly disposed of; but even Christian scholars 
allow that the MS. may be almost as old as the 
Christian era. It is prized by Hebrew scholars for 
the light it throws upon the history of the Hebrew 
text of the Pentateuch. This ancient roll is treated 
almost as a fetish by the Samaritans. Only once 
a year — on the Day of Atonement — is it shown to 
the congregation. The part of the MS. which was 
unrolled for our inspection w^s the passage in 
Numbers containing the old Hebrew blessing : " The 
Lord bless thee and keep thee." It was more faded 
than the rest through the kisses bestowed upon it by 
the worshippers, when the roll is produced once a year 
for their adoration. Now, as in the time of Christ, 
the Pentateuch is the only part of the Old Testament 
which the Samaritans acknowledge to be Divinely 
authoritative. And with a conservatism which out- 
does the narrowest conservatism of the West, they 
cling to the five books of Moses as the last and only 
Divine word which has been spoken to man. 

After we had inspected the synagogue and the 
famous roll, — or rather, rolls, for three were produced 
for our inspection, — our guide conducted us to his 
private house, where he offered for sale a variety 
of Samaritan liturgies in MS. His grandson read 
to us from an Arabic New Testament the story of 
Christ's interview with that woman of Samaria who 
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has invested her race with a peculiar interest for 
Christians. We were assured by Jacob Shellaby that 
he is himself secretly a Christian, and that he is 
only waiting for the adherence of the rest of the 
community to the Christian faith, to declare himself 
openly. On our repeating what we had been told 
to a German missionary in Nablous, he asked us if 
Jacob's story had had the effect of increasing our 
bakshish, and on our answering in the affirmative, 
he contented himself with a shrug of the shoulders. 
The Samaritans profit by the interest of Christian 
travellers in themselves and their MSS. 

Our guide accompanied us to the summit of Gerizim, 
which is something more than 1000 feet above the 
level of the town and 2855 feet above the level of the 
sea. For the first ten minutes of the ascent we were 
within sound of the rush of rivulets and aqueducts, 
and in the neighbourhood of richly foliaged fruit trees. 
Then we had half an hour's steep climb on the stony 
hillside, till we reached the broad plateau. On the 
highest part of the mountain there are the ruins of a 
fortress and a church of the time of Justinian. Some 
pieces of smooth rock were pointed out as the site of 
the Samaritan temple, and our guide had stories to 
tell us of twelve stones which belonged to Joshua's 
altar,* and of the spot where Abraham was on the 
point of offering up Isaac. But the most interesting 

* "Joshua xii. 30-32. For Ebal the Samaritan Pentateuch reads 
Gerizim. / 

13 
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thing to be seen on Mount Gerizim is the place where 
the Samaritan Passover is celebrated, on a bit of level 
grassy ground one or two hundred feet lower than 
the summit. That ceremony is the one survival in 
the world of the elaborate sacrificial system of the 
Old Testament. Unfortunately we were a couple of 
weeks too early for witnessing the ceremony, but 
with the help of descriptions * we had read and 
Shellaby's graphic explanations we were able to 
picture the scene. By the middle of the month of 
Nisan all the Samaritans are encamped in white tents 
on the grassy ground I have spoken of. Towards 
evening on the fourteenth day of the month, twelve 
men clad in white surplices chant the story of the 
Exodus from Egypt, and recite appropriate prayers. As 
soon as the sun has dipped below the Mediterranean, 
which is just visible in the far distance, the high 
priest repeats in a loud voice the verse, " And the 
whole assembly of the congregation shall kill it in 
the evening" (Exod. xii. 6). Men and boys, robed 
in white, lay hold of the seven unblemished lambs 
standing near, and draw the knife across their throats. 
Fathers dip their forefingers in the warm blood of 
the lambs and draw a line on the children's faces 
from the top of the forehead to the point of the nose. 
The carcases of the animals are hung up in a deep 
trench, dug in the ground to serve as a roasting oven. 

* Dean Stanley, " Jewish Church," vol. i., p. 438, and Professor Socin, 
in Baedeker. 
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Bundles of twigs are placed over the mouth of the 
trench and then covered with turf. In another part 
of the ground there is another trench, in which the 
wool and entrails of the lambs are burned. Reading 
of the Pentateuch goes on till midnight, when the 
lambs are ready to be eaten. The men partake of the 
feast in a crouching attitude and with staves in their 
hands. After the feast is over the time is spent in 
prayer and the reading of the Pentateuch. 

Our few hours' intercourse with the Samaritans 
stirred many thoughts. We had had evidence of 
their superstitious reverence for the letter of Scripture, 
and we had seen the spot where they worshipped 
God by bloody sacrifices. And from the summit of 
Gerizim — the holy place of Samaritan externalism and 
conservatism — we could see in the glorious light of 
that bright and breezy afternoon the very spot on 
which had been uttered the battle-cry of spirituality, 
freedom, and progress in religion : " Woman, believe 
Me, the hour cometh when ye shall neither in this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father. 
God is a Spirit, and* they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth." 

4. The Russian Pilgrims. 

Amongst Count Tolstois shorter pieces there is a 
charming story entitled "The Two Pilgrims; or, Love 
and Good Deeds." That story of the pilgrimage of 
Yefim and Yeliseif was often recalled to my memory 



1 
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during Eastertide at Jerusalem. Of all the Easter 
pilgrims none are so numerous or so interesting as 
the Russian peasants. No visitor to Jerusalem who is 
familiar with Tolstois descriptions of the dress and 
appearance of the Russian peasants, needs to ask 
his guide where these grave and curiously dressed 
pilgrims have come from. They are clad as for the 
rigours of a Northern winter. The men have a long 
padded seedy-looking overcoat. Their feet and legs 
are .thrust into great top-boots which are more grey 
than shiny. Their heavy cap of fur or thick wool is 
in keeping with their long shaggy hair and unkempt 
beards. In sombre dowdiness the women are a match 
for the men. Their head is protected with a little 
grey shawl pinned under their chin, their ankles and 
feet are swathed in unsightly leg-wrappers, and from 
head to feet there is a suggestion of bunchiness about 
their dress. They reminded me of Scotch outdoor 
workers going off to the turnip-field on a rimy 
December morning. Men and women alike * seem 
out of place under the fierce rays of a Syrian sun, 
and alongside of the Orientals with their thin and 
brightly-coloured graceful garments. 

Most of the Russian pilgrims are elderly. They 
are poor, and cannot afford to undertake the long 
and expensive journey without years of saving. The 
pilgrimage means for many of them a year's absence 
from home. The Russian Government has pro- 
vided housing for the pilgrims at Jerusalem. The 
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hospices in the Russian quarter outside the walls 
afford accommodation for several thousands — accom- 
modation of a very simple kind. In the hospice I 
visited there were no beds ; only long stretches of 
wooden planking without bedding, on which the 
weary pilgrims rest their weary bones as best they 
can. Their fare was as simple as their lodging. Dry 
bread and a vegetable with the addition of tea was 
their substantial meal. But what cared these simple- 
minded devout people for hardships like those ? After 
their tramp of weeks or months to the Black Sea, and 
the sea-sickness of the passage from Odessa to Jaffa, the 
hospice was a paradise. And then, they had actually 
kissed the very spot where their Lord was crucified, 
and prayed at the tomb where His body was laid ! 

After visiting the hospice, I attended the afternoon 
service in the splendid Russian Cathedral which is 
the centre of the Russian colony. Round about me 
the worshippers flopped down on the pavement of 
the church and pressed their foreheads on the cold 
stone, as we might bow our heads on the book-board 
on entering church. When I moved, I had to take 
care where I trod, lest I should unwittingly disturb 
a worshipper in this preliminary act of devotion. 
As is the custom in the Eastern churches, the wor- 
shippers stood throughout the service.* On the floor 

* In the Coptic churches in Egypt many of the worshippers provide 
themselves with two crutches, on which they lean during the service. 
No such luxury is enjoyed in the Greek churches, in which, however, 
there are a few seats for privileged worshippers. 
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of the church there was one compact mass of people, 
standing as thick as space would allow, while the 
galleries were also crowded. The service was mostly 
choral, sustained by the priest, and two choirs of men 
who responded to each other. Incense was employed 
in the service, and it was needed, for the atmosphere 
created by a thousand or two of worshippers who 
had slept in their clothes for months, and had not 
yet visited the bathing-place at the Jordan, was not 
exhilarating. 

But it is in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre within 
the walls that the Russian pilgrims can best be studied. 
There are no more serious-looking people to be seen 
at the " holy places " than these unkempt countrified 
subjects of the Czar. As they stream into the church 
past the Turkish guards, they kneel down at the Stone 
of Anointing — the stone on which Christ's body is said 
to have been anointed for burial — and cover it with 
kisses, with which tears are often mingled. They 
mount the steps to the traditional Calvary, and kiss 
the gold star which surrounds the socket in which 
stood the Saviour's cross. They wander through the 
labyrinth of dark chapels, and in some of them place 
a candle on the candle-stand near the altar. In the 
centre of the large and magnificently decorated Greek 
chapel, there is let into the pavement a bit of a column 
two or three feet high, which also receives the kisses 
of the pilgrims. One is at a loss to discover why it 
should, for the column has no sacred associations. 
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It is said to mark the centre of the earth* — not 
an apparently cogent reason why it should receive 
devotional kisses. 

But the chief centre of attraction is the Chapel of 
the Sepulchre in the centre of the Rotunda under the 
dome. The chapel is very small, and only a few 
people can enter at a time. What a crushing and 
squeezing can be witnessed there during the Easter 
days ! I heard of one Russian woman who refused 
to go out of the little chamber to make way for 
others. She had come thousands of miles to see this 
spot, and a few minutes at the tomb were not enough. 
She turned a deaf ear to the entreating priests, squatted 
down on the floor, and had finally to be lifted out. 

The Russian pilgrims wander through the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre as if they were treading on 
holy ground. Their awestruck expression suggests 
that they are inwardly thanking God for His good- 
ness in permitting them to visit the very tomb from 
which the Lord rose from the dead. Yet now and 
then an observer has occasion to remark that there 
is " a deal of human nature " in them. Early on the 
morning of the Greek Palm Sunday I saw 2 couple 
of Russian women fighting with each other for a good 
place at the service, and backing up their angry words 
with the weight of muscular arms. 

At the close of the processional service on Palm 



See Ezek. v. 5. 
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Sunday* I saw an interesting feature of Russian 
devotion. Two or three dozen bishops attired in 
lavishly embroidered vestments and mitres, and several 
scores of priests only a little less splendidly dressed, 
had marched with palm-branches in their hands several 
times round the little Chapel of the Sepulchre, pre- 
ceded by choristers who led the singing. Then the 
procession had to find its way to another part ot 
the church through a thickly packed mass of wor- 
shippers. Russian men and women struggled towards 
the line of procession, seized the hands of as many 
patriarchs and bishops as they could, and covered 
them with kisses, under the impression that virtue 
would flow forth from God's consecrated servants. 
It was a curious scramble for spiritual blessing. 

On the afternoon of the following Sunday I wit- 
nessed a pathetic spectacle —-the funeral of a Russian 
pilgrim. In the Middle Ages pilgrims used sometimes 
to offer up this prayer at the Holy Sepulchre : " Thou 
who hast died for us, and wert buried in this sacred 
place, take pity on our misery and withdraw us from 
this vale of tears." That prayer was answered for 
the poor Russian, who died of disease or fatigue in 
the hospice. I saw the body being carried to burial 
by friends who could scarcely be called mourners. 
There was a joyful expression on their faces as they 
passed ; for to die in Jerusalem and on Easter Sunday 



* See above, p. 96. 
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is reckoned the crown of human bliss. Yet that death 
at Jerusalem seemed to me a mournful ending to the 
pilgrimage, meaning, as it must have done, heavy 
hearts to the little circle of friends in the far-off 
Russian village. 

The Russian pilgrims are not sightseers ; they are 
worshippers. It is no part of their programme to 
get a knowledge of Palestine and of life in Palestine. 
It is only with the " holy places " they concern them- 
selves. They are to be seen at the Grotto of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem, at the Church of the Ascension 
on the Mount of Olives, at the Tomb of the Virgin 
and the Grotto of the Agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. But buildings and sights which have 
merely a historical interest they leave severely alone ; 
and as for scenery, it is not for that sort of thing they 
have travelled from their distant homes. 

One expedition they do make from Jerusalem — to 
the bathing-place at the Jordan, of which I have already 
given an account in Chapter IV. The journey from 
Jerusalem to Jericho by the steep and dreary road 
through the inhospitable rocky hills of Eastern 
Judaea is a toilsome one, even on horseback. The 
Russian pilgrims make it on foot. There is not a 
tree to shelter them from the fierce sunshine, and 
there is no running stream on whose banks they can 
rest. And in the tropical heat of the Jordan Valley 
they swelter under their accumulation of heavy cloth- 
ing. But all these discomforts they endure bravely, 
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for, next to their visit to the Holy Sepulchre, their 
bathe in the Jordan is the supreme experience of 
their lives. 

After leaving Palestine I came across Russian 
pilgrims at Smyrna on my homeward journey from 
Beyrout to Athens. I rowed out after nightfall in 
a small boat, to visit Syrian missionaries on board 
a Russian steamer bound for the Black Sea from 
Palestine and Alexandria. The decks were littered 
with pilgrims who had laid themselves down on the 
hard wood to sleep, with their head resting on the 
little sack in which they carried their scanty travelling 
equipment They were carrying home sacred pictures 
and rosaries bought in the court in front of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and in a tin case they had candles 
which had been lit at the Holy Fire, and from which 
they would light the candles on the altar of their 
village church. As we rowed back to the quay a 
group of Russian women, more wakeful than the 
rest, were leaning over the bulwarks of the ship, and 
singing some sweet, plaintive Russian hymn. That 
music floating over the dark waters in the perfect 
stillness of a starlit Sunday night was my last 
experience of my fellow-Christians from the grey and 
rugged North. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOW THE CROSS WAS SUPPLANTED BY THE 

CRESCENT. 

JERUSALEM, as it comes before us in the New 
Testament, was a Jewish city, under Roman 
government it is true, but a city whose inhabitants 
with the exception of the Roman soldiers were Jews, 
and whose manner of life was Jewish. The life of 
the city was focussed in the Temple, to which at the 
time of the Passover came Jewish pilgrims from all 
parts of Palestine, and from all parts of the Roman 
empire. And the Jerusalem of the New Testament 
was the headquarters of Christianity. There Christ 
had been crucified, and there lived and worked the 
disciples who were the witnesses of His resurrection. 
The Church of Jerusalem was the mother church of 
Christianity ; it was the Apostles and Christians at 
Jerusalem who were appealed to for the settlement 
of disputes. 

How different is the Jerusalem of to-day ! At the 
Jaffa Gate, through which travellers usually enter the 
city, is stationed a Turkish soldier armed with sword 
and rifle, and just inside the Jaffa Gate rises the 
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so-called Tower of David occupied by the Turkish 
garrison. The dome of the most beautiful building 
in Jerusalem is surmounted by a gilded Turkish 
crescent. Throughout the city, and especially in the 
north-eastern quarter, rise minarets, from whose 
galleries the muezzin calls the faithful to prayer at 
the five appointed hours. There are many Christians 
of various sects in the city ; but even at the door of 
their most sacred building— the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre — there are Turkish soldiers on guard. 
And of all the inhabitants none are so little at home 
there as the Jews themselves. In their own city 
they are aliens, heartily despised and harshly treated. 
As they crowd the dirty lane of the Wailing-PIace 
under the s^ftdow of the Temple wall, the story of 
their place in Jerusalem can be read in their faces. 

Palestine, the home of Judaism and the cradle of 
Christianity, is to-day a part of the dominions of the 
Mohammedan Sultan. How this change has been 
effected will be briefly explained in the present 
chapter, by indicating some of the^njost significant 
stages in the history of Palestine from the time of 
Christ to the close of the Crusades. 

i. Palestine is a small country, but small as it is, 
a considerable section of it scarcely ever formed an 
integral part of the Land of Israel in Old Testament 
times. To maritime and commercial nations the sea- 
board is the most important part of their territory. 
But the sea-board of Palestine did not belong to the 
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Israelites. In the north, the narrow strip of plain 
between the mountains of Galilee and the Mediter- 
ranean belonged to the Phoenicians ; and to the south 
of the Bay of Acre, the gradually widening plain, part 
of which was known as the Plain of Sharon, belonged 
to the Philistines. The real home of Israel was the 
mountainous backbone of country between these 
plains and the Valley of the Jordan, where the great 
historic cities are found — Hebron, Bethlehem, Jeru- 
salem, Mizpeh, Bethel, Shiloh, Shechem, Samaria. 
Cut off from the sea-board, Israel was peculiarly shut 
in upon itself, and conditioned for the special discipline 
by which it was fitted for playing its great part in 
the spiritual education of the race. 

Christ's life and ministry have litti^, connection 
with the sea-board of Palestine. We are told, indeed, 
of one exceptional visit to the Plain of Phoenicia, but 
the main scenes of His activity are to be found in 
the central table-land and by the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee. It was from no contact with the wider 
life of the world that He derived His great conception 
of a universal and spiritual religion, but directly from 
God and fellowship with God. Christ's religion can 
only be explained through Christ Himself. It had 
its birth in one of the most secluded spots in the 
Roman empire. It is not the outward surroundings 
of its Founder which will account for it, but only 
its Founder's unique personality and unique spiritual 
experience. 
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2. But Christianity, born in that secluded corner, 
could not be confined there ; the vital force in it com- 
pelled it to grow and stretch beyond the narrow limits 
of its birthplace. So we find the nascent Christianity 
creeping down from the seclusion of the hilly table- 
land towards the sea-board, and towards the Western 
world around the shores of the Mediterranean. Philip 
goes down from Jerusalem towards Gaza, and Peter 
preaches at Lydda in the Plain of Sharon, and at 
Jaffa and Caesarea on the coast. The gospel of the 
Son of man and the Saviour of the world is feeling 
its way out from its birthplace towards the wider 
world of humanity. 

3. During those early years of the growth of Chris- 
tianity, when the original Apostles were coming to a 
better understanding of the Master's sayings about 
the spirituality of true religion, and when St. Paul 
was boldly proclaiming that salvation through faith 
in Christ was independent of the observance of the 
ordinances of Judaism, Jerusalem was still the centre 
of the Qhristian movement. But the growing insight 
of the Church into the true scope of the words and 
work of Christ was fitted to prepare Christians for 
entertaining the idea that the religious capital of 
Judaism might one day cease to be the headquarters 
of Christianity. Towards the end of the apostolic 
age there took place an event which exercised a 
signal influence upon the way in which Christians 
regarded the relation of Christianity to Jerusalem and 
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Judaism. In the year 70 Jerusalem was captured 
by the Romans under Titus. The Temple — without 
which the peculiar ordinances of Jewish worship 
could no longer be observed — was destroyed, and the 
city itself was razed to the ground. (The Christians 
had retired from the city before the siege.) The 
destruction of Jerusalem shifted the centre of Christian 
influence to cities where the Gentile type of Chris- 
tianity prevailed, and gave an extraordinary impetus 
to the development of Christianity as a universal and 
spiritual religion, tied down to no particular forms, 
rooted in faith in Christ, and flowering into a life like 
Christ's, and therefore fitted for the whole human 
family, for Jew and Gentile, for Greek and barbarian. 
There were Christians in Palestine after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but Christianity had its chief 
seats elsewhere, in such cities as Antioch, Ephesus, 
Rome, and Alexandria. 

4. For more than two centuries and a half after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, Palestine and its 
capital, as far as the history of the Church is con- 
cerned, almost drop out of sight. Near the Tombs of 
the Kings, half a mile north of Jerusalem, there has 
lately been discovered the head of a statue which 
reminds us of an episode in the history of the Holy 
City that throws light upon its position during those 
years. It is the head of a statue of the Emperor 
Hadrian. Sixty years after the destruction of the 
city by Titus, Hadrian built a temple to Jupiter on 

14 
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the site, it is said, of -the Holy of Holies, and in con- 
nection with this temple erected a statue in honour 
of Jupiter and another in honour of himself. It is the 
head of this latter statue which has been recovered 
"by the officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The building of this heathen temple in the sacred 
city, and on a specially sacred site, gave rise to another 
insurrection of the Jews under Bar Cochba, which 
ended in a terrible massacre of the insurgents. The 
Jews were denied access to the city, which was turned 
into a heathen colony. Even the name of Jerusalem 
was abolished, and for more than two hundred years 
the city was known in history by the Latin name 
of jElia Capitolina. We read of Bishops of ^Elia, 
but jElia had as little influence on the history of 
the Church as other obscure provincial towns in 
Palestine. 

5. Jerusalem, with the rest of Palestine, emerges out 
of its obscurity in the fourth century, in consequence 
of the growing passion for making pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land. Christianity had spread throughout the 
Roman empire. A Christian emperor — Constantine 
— sat upon the imperial throne. In making its con- 
quests over paganism, Christianity had been affected 
by the paganism it conquered. The pagan reverence 
for the sacred spots where the gods were believed 
specially to dwell, was carried over into the Christian 
Church, and showed itself in a superstitious reverence 
for the places which were associated with the events 
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of the life of our Lord. Pilgrims went to Palestine 
under the impression that God would be nearer them 
in the places where Christ was born and crucified 
than elsewhere, and that their pilgrimage to the Holy- 
Places would win for them some special favour in 
God's eyes. So far and so soon was the teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles forgotten, that true religion 
is not a matter of places and times but has its seat 
in the heart, and that it is by love in the heart God 
is best worshipped and most surely found. 

The most interesting building in Bethlehem — the 
Church of the Nativity — is associated with the extra- 
ordinary craze for going on pilgrimage which broke 
out in the fourth century. It is a church of great 
size, and is modelled after the Roman basilica. It 
was built in the reign and by the order of the 
Emperor Constantine * in honour of the spot where 
Christ is believed to have been born. Underneath 
the chancel there is a dark grotto, reached by a 
narrow winding stair, and feebly illuminated by gold 
and silver lamps. Under an altar in a recess there 
is a silver star let into the pavement with the following 
inscription : " Hie de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
natus est." In the days of Constantine that spot 
began to draw the feet of pilgrims towards itself, and 



* The building of this church is sometimes ascribed to Helena, the 
mother of Constantine. The church has been restored several times, 
but parts of the ancient mosaics can still be seen on the walls of the 
nave. 
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the same reverence for the reputed birth-spot of Christ, 
which led to the erection of Constantine's splendid 
Church, draws to that grotto to-day streams of 
pilgrims who reverently kneel at the altar and kiss 
the Silver Star. 

But the place where Christ was crucified and the 
tomb in which His body was laid, were of even greater 
interest to pilgrims than His birth-spot. Not a hint is 
given in the New Testament that the early Christians 
treated with any sort of reverence the localities where 
Christ was crucified and buried. Nor is there any 
trace of such reverence for generations after the days 
of the Apostles. It is in the fourth century that 
these localities assume importance in the estimation 
of Christians. Various stories are told about their 
discovery, some of which are plainly legendary. It 
is difficult to determine whether the fixing of the sites 
of the Crucifixion and Resurrection in the time of 
Constantine was the effect or the cause of the increas- 
ing reverence for the Holy Places. It was perhaps 
both effect and cause. This much at any rate is 
certain, that from the time of Constantine sacred 
buildings were erected over the spots which were 
believed to be the sites of the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection, and that from that date pilgrims were attracted 
to the Holy Land in increasing numbers. 

Towards the end of the fourth century we find one 
and another of the Church Fathers lifting up a warn- 
ing voice against the prevalent enthusiasm for visiting 
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the Holy Places. St. Augustine reminds Christians 
that God is approached better by love than by long 
travel. And St. Jerome says that heaven may be 
reached as easily from Britain as from Jerusalem. 
Yet curiously enough St. Jerome himself made the 
pilgrimage to Palestine, and spent the last thirty 
years of his life in Bethlehem, near the spot which is 
marked out as the birthplace of Christ. From the 
Grotto of the Nativity the visitor wanders through 
narrow dark passages into one grotto after another 
till the last of the grottoes is reached — the so-called 
Chapel of St. Jerome. It is an underground cell, lit by 
openings near the top. It is of the size of a moderate 
room, with the native limestone rock for walls. There 
is a painting on one of the walls, representing St. 
Jerome holding a Bible in his hand. Here, it is said, 
were written the commentaries and treatises of the 
great Church Father which are still amongst the 
treasures of theological literature, and here was made 
that translation of the Bible into Latin, which has 
had a wider influence on Christendom than any other 
version of the Scriptures — the Vulgate, which was 
the only translation of the Scriptures accepted by 
the Church of the Middle Ages, and which is still the 
authoritative version for the Roman Catholic Church. 
Jerome's example may not have been quite in harmony 
with his precept about reverencing sacred places, 
yet may we not believe that his theological thinking 
owed something of its intensity to the fact,*that it 
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was carried on in that bare cell in the neighbour- 
hood of the spot where, he believed, the Son of God 
was born into the world ? 

6. The fourth and fifth centuries witnessed the 
beginning of another development in* the supersti- 
tious reverence for sacred localities. Monks flocked 
to Palestine to spend ascetic lives in lonely cells. In 
the wild desolate Valley of the Kedron, midway 
between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, there clings to 
the bare rocky side of the mountain a curious cluster 
of buildings called Marsaba, or the Convent of St, 
Saba, which was the home of the sacred poet from 
whose Greek we have derived,- in part at least, our 
beautiful hymn " Art thou weary ? art thou languid ? " 
Originally the convent or laura was but a group of 
solitary cells or caves in the face of the precipice. 
Some of the cells in which the present monks live are 
but the natural caves more or less concealed by the 
artificial buildings which have been reared on the 
face of the cliffs. These cells in the Kedron Valley 
are but specimens of innumerable cells in Palestine, 
where thousands of hermits made their home from 
the fourth and fifth centuries onward. " 

Palestine was overrun with monks, and with monks 
who took sides and wrangled w ith each other in the 
fierce theological controversies which divided Eastern 

Christendom and disgraced the Christian religion. 

i 

It was these controversies, with the unchristlike spirit 
which they developed, that proved so fatal to Chris- 
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tianity in the East. It is a lamentable story. 
Christians fought against Christians for theological 
definitions of Christ's nature, the meaning of which 
we can now scarcely understand, and to their zeal for 
the niceties of metaphysical theology they sacrificed 
the true substance of Christ's religion. Professing 
to honour Christ by the persecution of fellow-Chris- 
tians, whose speculative theories were different from 
their own, they trampled in the dust the plainest 
precepts of Christ's teaching. Had they shown as 
much enthusiasm for living the life of Christ as for 
speculative theories of His person, Eastern Chris- 
tendom would not have succumbed to its enemies. 
In Constantinople, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, Christendom presented the spectacle of a house 
divided against itself. And the fiercer was the 
theological zeal, the more corrupt became the religious 
life of the people. The spiritual religion of Christ 
was degraded into superstition, into reverence for 
holy places and holy relics, and into a mechanical 
ceremonialism. 

7. By its corruptions and internal strifes Eastern 
Christendom prepared the way for its own fall. In 
the beginning of the seventh century the Arabian 
desert became the centre of a new religious movement, 
which was destined to usurp the place hitherto occu- 
pied by Christianity in such countries as Egypt, 
Northern Africa, Syria, and Asia Minor. The tide 
of Mohammedan conquest rolled swiftly westward. 
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Within five years of Mohammed's death, the Khalif 
Omar wrested Palestine and Syria from the Chris- 
tians. The name of the mosque which rises in its 
graceful symmetry from the centre of the Temple 
Area — the Mosque of Omar — reminds the Christian 
traveller of the year 637, when the sacred city of 
Jews and Christians passed into the possession of the 
followers of the prophet of Mecca. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was left uninjured, and Christian 
citizens and pilgrims were allowed under some restric- 
tions to celebrate the rites of Christian worship. For 
four centuries from the days of Khalif Omar, the 
Mohammedans ruled their Christian subjects in 
Palestine with a light hand. The Christians were 
especially well-treated in the days of the one Khalif 
whose name is familiar to us all, the Khalif Harun- 
er-Rashid of the Arabian Nights. 

8. In the Middle Ages the passion for going on 
pilgrimage to the Holy Places had not waned in 
Western Christendom. The pilgrim setting out with 
wallet and staff after a benediction by the Church, 
and returning shattered in health and ragged in 
clothes, was a picturesque figure in the religious life 
of the times. A special name was given to him — 
palmer — from the palm branch he brought back with 
him from the palm groves which then existed in the 
Valley of the Jordan at Jericho. In times when the 
performance of meritorious works formed a large part 
of religious life, it was natural that men should seek 
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to merit God's special favour by a laborious journey to 
the Holy Places of Palestine. An additional stimulus 
to the undertaking of pilgrimages was provided by 
the desire for the possession of sacred relics,* to be 
used by churches for miraculously healing the sick 
and procuring other blessings. Then the priests made 
use of pilgrimages as a penance to be undergone by 
flagrant sinners, before their sin could be expiated. 
And severe enough the penance was sometimes made. 
For example, for a murderer it was ordained that 
the neck, arms, and body of the sinner should be 
bound round with a chain made of the very sword 
by which the murder had been committed, and that 
he should limp along the road to Palestine till by 
long prayer he obtained the Divine mercy. 

Many and diverse were the motives which sent 
pilgrims to the Holy Places. " Piety no doubt in greater 
or less degree had always something to do with a 
resolve to undertake a long and perilous journey. 
But there were other motives. The curious man by 
becoming a pilgrim was enabled to see the world ; 
the lazy man to escape work ; the adventurous to 



* There were some strange sacred relics brought to the West. One 
pilgrim brought back a part of Moses' rod, another was fortunate 
enough to find the bone of the forefinger with which St Luke wrote his 
Gospel, and hundreds of pilgrims brought back pieces of the true cross. 
So many pieces of the true cross found their way to Europe, that had 
it not been for its miraculous power of increasing itself when pieces 
were cut off, the wood of the cross would have been exhausted fifty 
times over. 
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find adventures ; the credulous and imaginative man 
to fill his mind with stories ; the vain man to gratify 
his vanity and procure lifelong honour at the expense 
of some peril and fatigue ; the sincere to wipe off his 
sins ; and all alike believed that they were doing an 
act meritorious in itself and pleasing in the sight of 
Heaven." * 

Not far from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
there are the extensive ruins of buildings which recall 
to us the dangers and distresses of the mediaeval 
pilgrims. The Mflristcln (hospital) once belonged to 
the Knights Hospitallers or Knights of St. John, 
who devoted themselves in the early days of the 
Order, before it had developed so distinctively into 
a purely military Order, to the care of pilgrims 
from the West and to the safety and welfare of the 
Church. Even before the creation of that famous 
Order of the Knights Hospitallers, there had long 
been in existence in Palestine another society of 
brave men — the Order of St. Lazarus — who charged 
themselves with the care of the pilgrims from the West. 
And sorely did the pilgrims need such help, suffering 
as many of them did at the end of their journey from 
poverty and sickness, and harassed by the insults and 
injuries inflicted upon them by Mohammedans. 

9. Our story of the supplanting of the Cross by the 
Crescent is now nearly told. Only one other period 

* Besant and Palmer's "History of Jerusalem," p. 113. 
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in the history of Palestine needs to be noticed. In 
the sacristy of the Franciscan chapel in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, there are shown to the visitors 
a huge sword and a pair of riding spurs, which recall 
the one part of the post-apostolic history of Palestine 
with which the ordinary reader is familiar. They 
are the sword and spurs of Godfrey, the first Crusader 
king of Jerusalem. And these are but an insignifi- 
cant specimen of the countless reminders of the Age 
of the Crusades which are forced upon the notice of 
the traveller. The Crusaders have left an abiding 
mark upon Palestine : of all its architectural remains, 
the churches and the castles built by the Crusaders 
are in many ways the most remarkable.* 

I will not re-tell the oft-told story of those stirring 
times. A brief reference is sufficient for the purpose of 
this chapter. Towards the end of the eleventh century 
the Seljukian Turks became masters of the Moham- 
medan world, and pressed with & heavy hand upon 
the Christian pilgrims in Jerusalem. Insults were 
heaped alike upon the pilgrims and upon the Holy 
Places which were dear to them. Peter the Hermit, 
who had himself suffered maltreatment at the hands 
of the Turks, and seen the desecration to which the 
Holy Sepulchre was subjected, returned to Europe 
burning with indignation. Western Christendom 
was • in a mood to be roused. The Mohammedan 

* See above, p. 34. 
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power was pushing westward and threatening, not 
only Constantinople, but even Italy. It was' not 
merely the Holy Places in Palestine that were at stake, 
but Christendom itself. The burning words of Peter 
the Hermit fell upon inflammable material. When the 
Council of Clermont met in 1095, Pope Urban found 
the people inflamed against the Turk, and ready to 
go forth and rescue the sacred places from the infidel. 
" It is God's will," he said to them, " and let these 
words be your war-cry when you unsheath your 
swords against the enemy. You are soldiers of the 
Cross. Wear, then, on your breasts, or on your 
shoulders, the blood-red sign of Him who died for 
the salvation of your souls. Wear it as a token that 
His help will never fail you, wear it as the pledge of 
a vow which can never be recalled." * 

10. Pious people were stimulated to take part in 
the enterprise by loyalty to Christ and Christendom ; 
wild adventurers were stimulated by the prospect of 
fighting and plunder ; and evil livers were enticed 
by the promise of the Pope that the taking of the 
Crusaders' vow would ensure them the absolute re- 
mission of their sins. For a century and a half the 
struggle between Christian and Mohammedan was 
waged fiercely in Syria and Palestine. Victory in- 
clined now to one side and now to the other ; and 
long periods of truce intervened in the fighting. The 

* Cox's "Crusades," p. 30. 
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Christian hosts were a motley crowd. They fought 
under the banner of the Cross, but their private lives 
and public conduct were often in grossest contradic- 
tion with the Christian character which the Cross of 
Christ has consecrated. They had a noble motto, 
Christus vtnctty Christus regnat y Christus imperat^ but 
Christ had not always conquered their own hearts, 
and their livep were too often the indisputable proof 
that they refused to let Christ bear rule over themselves. 
They did something to roll back the tide of advancing 
Mohammedanism, but they tarnished the Christian 
name. It was due to their lack of Christianity that 
they finally failed in their enterprise and that Palestine 
was given over to the Mohammedans, in whose pos- 
session it has remained ever since. "It was time," says 
one of the most recent historians of that period, with 
a bitterness which is perhaps excusable, " that a realm 
so degraded as the so-called Christian kingdom of 
Jerusalem should perish. There was no longer any 
reason why it should continue to live ; the Holy City 
might just as well be kept by the Saracens, for the 
Christians were not worthy. They had succeeded in 
trampling the name of Christian in the dust ; the 
Cross which they protected was their excuse for 
every treachery and baseness which a licentious priest 
could be bribed to absolve. The tenets and preaching 
of their faith were not indeed forgotten by them, for 
they had never been known ; there was nothing in 
their lives by which the Saracens could judge the 
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religion of Christ to be aught but the blindest worship 
of a piece of wood and a gilded cross ; while the 
worst among them — the most rapacious, the most 
luxurious, the most licentious, the .most haughty, 
the most perjured — were the very men, the priests and 
the knights of the orders, sworn to chastity, to self- 
denial, to godliness. It appears to us that Christianity 
might have had a chance in the East against Islam but 
for the Christians ; and had men, like Saladin, been 
able to comprehend what was the religion which, like 
an ancient painting begrimed and overladen with 
dirt and dust, lay under all the vices and baseness of 
the Christianity they witnessed, the world would at least 
have been spared some of the bitterness of its religious 
wars." * 

* Besant and Palmer's " History of Jerusalem," p. 36c. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RELIGION IN MODERN PALESTINE* 

THE population of Palestine is estimated at three- 
quarters of a million, unequally distributed 
amongst the three religions which have a special 
connection with the Holy Land. By much the larger 
proportion of the inhabitants are Mohammedans ; by 
some authorities they are reckoned to be even four- 
fifths of the whole. The Christians come next in 
point of numbers. Then last of all come the Jews, 
who have been increasing so rapidly of late, that if 
the increase continues they will soon be equal in 
number to the Christians. 

The Mohammedans. 

The traveller in Palestine is early made aware that 
he is in a Mohammedan country. In driving from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem I had to stop by the roadside for 

* In this chapter it will be convenient to embrace part of Syria as 
well as Palestine in our survey. The northern limit of Palestine is the 
head of the Valley of the Jordan. But in considering the religious 
-condition of Palestine, one cannot well avoid making reference to the 
more northerly districts of which Damascus and Beyrout are the capitals. 
What is said in the text applies specially to Palestine proper, unless 
where it is plain that there is a wider reference. 
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half an hour, that a fellow-traveller might recover an 
overcoat he had left in the Arab Khan in which we 
had lunched. On the other side of the dry water 
course, whose banks were gay with a profusion of 
scarlet anemones, a peasant was ploughing his field 
with a couple of the small scraggy oxen by which 
field-work is done in Palestine. He left his oxen 
standing amongst the clods for five or ten minutes. 
He spread his abbah (upper cloak) on the flowery 
grass. He stood erect, looking eastward towards 
Mecca, as if absorbed with his own thoughts. He 
bowed and put his hands upon his knees. After a 
few seconds he fell upon his knees and touched the 
ground with his forehead. He raised his head and 
kept his kneeling posture. In a few seconds more 
he touched the ground again with his forehead. 
With gestures such as these he performed his devo- 
tions and then resumed his work, indifferent to the 
presence of onlookers. In the afternoon, as we were 
winding our way up through the steep hills of Judaea, 
we came upon a goat-herd performing his devotions 
on the rocky hillside amongst his flock of black goats. 
Towards sunset we passed the village of Lifta, about 
two miles from Jerusalem. The same sight again 
met our eyes. Two or three of the villagers, whose 
work for the day was done, were going through their 
devotional gestures amongst the boulders on the hill- 
side near the village. Whatever value there may be 
in the religion of the Mohammedan peasants, this 
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at least can be said, that they are not ashamed of 
it. In the cities, no less than in the country, one 
comes across scenes which can only be witnessed 
in Mohammedan lands. In wandering through the 
bazaars of Damascus one of the sights which specially 
interested me was the devout merchant with his Koran 
on an Arabic book-rest He sits on a high bench 
(mastaba) in front of his shop, cross-legged like a 
tailor. He has the dreamy air of a man who cares 
not whether customers come to him or not He 
looks more like a mystic than an alert enterprising 
shopman. When customers cease to trouble him, he 
takes up his Koran, reads audibly chapter after chapter, 
and as he reads, sways his body to and fro like a boy 
learning a lesson metnoriter. A shopman as intent 
upon his devotional reading amid the bustle of a 
bazaar as a monk in a monastery, is a curious sight- 
though there might be worse combinations than this 
interspersing of business with the precepts of a sacred 
book. 

Nearly all the village folk — and most of the in- 
habitants of Palestine live in the villages which are still 
thickly scattered over the country — are Mohammedans. 
There are a few Christian villages, but they are rare 
exceptions. The faith of the villagers is marked out 
by the absence of church spire or tower. In the cities, 
and in towns with more than two thousand inhabitants, 
the Mohammedans are less exclusively in possession. 
The tall minaret rising conspicuously above the flat 
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roofs of the houses proclaims the faith of Islam ; but 
most of the towns have alongside the minaret the 
Christian church or monastery or school. Some of 
the towns are predominatingly Christian, In Beth- 
lehem there rises no minaret, and in Nazareth the 
majority of the population is Christian. 

Mohammedanism has a religious interest in the 
Holy Land. The Cave of Machpelah — the resting- 
place of the patriarchs — and the Tomb of Rachel 
near Bethlehem are venerated by Mohammedans as 
well as by Jews and Christians. Jerusalem attracts 
Mohammedan as well as Christian pilgrims ; the 
Temple Area is regarded as the most sacred place 
after Mecca. The sacred rock in the Mosque of Omar 
and the cave underneath it are revered for their 
alleged associations with Abraham and Elijah, with 
David and Solomon, and with Mohammed himself. 
Even the Chapel of the Ascension on the Mount of 
Olives is held sacred by the Mohammedans as the 
scene of Christ's ascension. 

The interest of Mohammedanism in Palestine is 
easily explained. Mohammedanism is a sort of 
stunted Judaism. It has its roots in the Old Testa- 
ment religion. Four of its six great prophets are 
Old Testament characters — Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses. The Koran owes much to the Old Testament 
stories mutilated by tradition. Its doctrine of God — 
His unity, His sovereignty, His omnipotence, His 
reality in human life — recalls many a feature of the 
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Old Testament teaching. In some parts of its reli- 
gious ritual, and in some of its provisions for family 
and social life, Mohammedanism has affinity with 
Judaism, and acknowledges its affinity. Mohammed 
claimed to be in the line of the succession of the 
prophets, to be indeed the latest and perfect revealer 
of the will of God. Nor is Mohammedanism alto- 
gether opposed, in theory at least, to Christianity. 
Mohammed's knowledge of Christ was gained from 
the apocryphal Gospels with their childish stories, and 
from the unworthy representation of His religion 
in the quarrelling and superstitious sects of Eastern 
Christendom. Yet Christ is represented in the Koran 
as one of the six great prophets worthy of reverence. 
It was the idolatry of the popular Christianity with 
which he was acquainted, the worship of saints and 
images and relics, that roused the indignation of 
Mohammed. 

But though the Mohammedans in Palestine occupy 
so much common ground with Jews and Christians, 
they are at no pains to conceal the poor opinion they 
have of Christianity and Christians. They are con- 
vinced, not only of the superiority of their own 
religion to Christianity, but of the blasphemous 
teaching and bad practical outcome of the latter. 
It was a novel experience to be made to feel that 
my fellow-Christians and I were despised as the 
professors of an unworthy religion. It was a different 
atmosphere from what one had breathed in Cairo. 
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Owing to the predominance of European influence 
in Egypt, and perhaps to the religious scepticism 
which is invading the educated classes of Egyptian 
society, Christian travellers are surer of considerate 
treatment in the Egyptian capital than in such towns 
as Hebron and Nablous, where Mohammedans are 
fiercely devoted to Islam. The official classes are 
civil to the European, but the ordinary Moslem is 
not disposed to be effusively friendly. We had an 
exhibition of this want 6f friendliness in the great 
mosque at Damascus. We visited it in the afternoon 
of one of the days of the month of Ramadan — the 
month when Mohammedans fast every day from 
sunrise to sunset. During this month those who 
can afford to do so abstain from work. We found 
hundreds of these pious fasting holiday-makers in the 
mosque. Some were lying asleep on the carpeted 
liwan, some were quietly reading the Koran, and 
others were performing their devotions at the prayer- 
places, while some of the younger spirits were in- 
dulging in horse play in the Court (Hosh-el-Gami). 
It was plain from the looks of the people that our 
presence in that sacred place was resented. Two or 
three dozen of the men followed in our wake. One 
or two Turkish soldiers joined our armed guide to 
take security against insult being offered us. Before 
we left the building we were surrounded by quite a 
crowd of sinister-looking Moslems. They contented 
themselves with muttering some insulting words which 
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we did not understand. But the frowns of that crowd 
gave us an idea of the attitude of Mohammedanism 
towards Christianity and Western civilisation. 

The Christians. 

In addition to the Christian pilgrims of every sect 
and from every land to be met with in Palestine, 
and in addition to the monks who are settled in the 
monasteries, there is a considerable number of native 
Christians. They are Orientals by race — descendants 
of the Christians who inhabited Palestine before the 
Mohammedan conquest. They dress as Orientals, 
and might be mistaken for Mohammedans by the 
inexperienced traveller. The houses they live in 
and many of their social habits are similar to those 
of the neighbouring Mohammedans. The women are 
condemned, like their sisters throughout the East, to 
a position of comparative social seclusion. But they 
are less careful about veiling their faces than the 
Moslems, and they are less secluded in public worship 
than the Christian women of Egypt* 

The majority of the native Christians belong to 
the Greek Church, that is, to the great Eastern or 



* I saw no such separation of the sexes in public worship as is 
enforced in the Coptic churches of Egypt, where the women are 
relegated to obscure galleries situated far aloft. Even at the Protestant 
service for the Arab Christians, conducted by the Presbyterian American 
missionaries of Cairo, the two sexes not only sit on different sides of 
the church, but are separated by a high curtain which runs down the 
middle of the building. The veil may be laid aside when the women 
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Orthodox Church, which embraces the inhabitants of 
modern Greece and Russia, and many of the inhabit- 
ants of Turkey, Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Austria. The Greek Church may claim to be in 
some respects the mother Church of Christendom. 
It occupies, or partly occupies, the countries which 
were the scenes of the early triumphs of Christianity, 
and where lived the great thinkers and workers of the 
early Christian Church. As Dean Stanley has said 
in his lectures on the Eastern Church, " It carries 
us back more than any other existing Christian 
institution to the earliest scenes and times of the 
Christian religion." * 

The Greek Church prides itself on being the 
" orthodox " Church. Orthodoxy — especially in regard 
to the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Person of 
Christ — it makes a prominent feature of Christianity. 
The stress it lays upon correct theological beliefs 
exceeds any exaltation of orthodoxy over the Chris- 
tian life, with which we are familiar in the Reformed 
Churches. It prides itself also on its antiquity and 
faithfulness to primitive Christianity. As against the 
Romish Church, it claims to have adhered more faith- 
fully to the practices and beliefs of the Church of the 

have sat down in their own screened-off part of the church, but no 
native Christian woman would dream of going to church unveiled. 
That would be an unpardonable offence against modesty. It would be 
as great a breach of decorum as if a European lady were to go to 
church in a decollete dress. 
* See p. 4. 
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first six centuries, and it has no difficulty in making 
good its claim. It has, indeed, often been stagnant 
when the Western Church was progressive. In regard 
to many of the developments of the Romish Church, 
the Greek Church has affinity with the Reformed.* It 
allows its priests (not its bishops, who are chosen from 
amongst the monks) to be married men ; its liturgies 
are in the vernacular of the worshippers ; it adminis- 
ters both the bread and the wine to the laity in the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and it protests 
against the papal hierarchy and against such new- 
fangled dogmas as those of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the Papal Infallibility. 

But while on points like these the Greek Church 
has more affinity with the Reformed than with the 
Romish, it sins in other ways against the Reformed 
interpretation of Christianity. The service in public 
worship is a gorgeous show for the outward senses — 
what Dean Stanley describes as " a union of barbaric 
rudeness and elaborate ceremonialism," though this 
has to be noted, that a prominent place is given in 
the service to the reading of the gospel. Sacra- 
mentarianism is as pronounced, though in a different 
way, as in the Church of Rome. Infants are 

* The Greek Church is more friendly towards the Reformed Church 
than towards the Romish. It is not only in agreement with the 
Reformed Church in the rejection of many of the practices and dogmas 
of Rome, but it has had no strife with the Reformed Church such as 
has embittered the relations of Eastern and Roman Christians for more 
than thirteen centuries. 
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confirmed immediately after baptism,* and the com- 
munion is administered to them ; and for both these 
practices the authority of Scripture is pleaded. Holy 
relics and holy pictures are treated with extraor- 
dinary veneration. On the templum there is placed 
a set of sacred pictures t (usually including pictures 
of Christ, the Virgin Mary, and John the Baptist), 
which are devoutly kissed by the worshippers after the 
service, or even while the service is going on. Monkery 
is a flourishing institution, even more so than in the 
Romish Church, and has emphasised the distinction 
between the higher Christian life and the life that is 
good enough for a layman. The close connection of 
the Greek Church with monkery is made evident by 
the vocabulary of the monkish life, which is largely 
derived from the Greek language — hermit, monk, 
anchorite, coenobite, ascetic, abbot, monastery, abbey .J 

* In the Greek Church at Cairo I happened to be present at the 
administration of the sacrament of baptism. The infant was stripped 
naked, and was immersed three times in the water of the large font. 
At the close of the service a young man went round the church and 
distributed to the score or two of people who were present little brass 
medals as a memorial of the event. On the one side of the medal was 
a rude representation of the nativity of Christ, and on the other side 
a representation of the baptism of Christ by John. At an earlier 
service the same day I saw one or two infants brought to one of the side 
openings in the templum (the high screen which divides the chancel of 
the church where the altar is placed, and where most of the service is 
read by the priest, from the part of the church where the worshippers 
stand) and receive the bread and wine from the priest. 

f Sculpture is forbidden in the Greek Church, and so are musical 
instruments. 

% In modern Greece there are a hundred and fifty monasteries. 
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Apologies more or less satisfactory may be made for 
the features of the Eastern Church, which betray a 
different genius from that of our Reformed Churches ; 
but no one who has witnessed the impious scandal of 
the Holy Fire at Jerusalem can well avoid the conclu- 
sion that a church which deliberately sanctions wild 
revelry, unblushing fraud, and gross superstition at 
what is reputed to be the very Tomb of Christ, has 
corrupted the Christianity of the New Testament 

The Greek Church, when compared with the 
Reformed or with the Roman Church, is ill-equipped 
in its ministers of religion. There are learned and 
cultured men amongst the patriarchs, bishops, and 
archimandrites, but the ordinary parish priest is 
often deplorably ignorant* In Greece he may keep 
a small shop, or even a tavern, in which he not only 
helps his wife to serve the guests, but is ready to 
make up the required number for a game of cards. 

* I am glad to be able to qualify the statement in the text from my 
own experience. I paid a visit to an interesting institution in Athens — 
3. theological college, founded many years ago by a patriotic Athenian, 
who was anxious to raise the standard of culture in the priesthood. I 
found fifty young men in the college, some of whom could speak 
English in addition to Italian and French. In one class-room 
♦Chrysostom was the text-book. To judge by the books in the library, 
Church history is extensively studied. After the young men have gone 
through a four years' theological curriculum, they proceed to the 
University of Athens, and devote other four years to special study in 
some department cognate to theology. I was impressed with the bright 
energy of the youths and with the enthusiasm of one or two of them. 
If such seminaries were multiplied in the East, and penetrated with a 
right spirit, there might well be a revival of Eastern Christianity. 
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A ceremonial religion, in which the ecclesiastical 
work is largely mechanical, can get along without 
intellectual or spiritual gifts in its ministers. 

The Greek Church has long ceased to be aggressive. 
It has no foreign missions or propaganda. There are 
hundreds of Greek monks in Palestine, but they da 
nothing for the extension of Christianity. Few even 
of the ecclesiastical dignitaries — sent to Palestine from 
Constantinople — are acquainted with the Arabic lan- 
guage. Speaking of this lack of missionary zeal oa 
the part of the Eastern Church, Dean Stanley says,, 
" In the midst of the Mahometan East the Greek 
populations remain like islands in the barren sea, and 
the Bedouin tribes have wandered for twelve centuries 
round the Greek convent of Mount Sinai, probably 
without one instance of conversion to the creed of 
men whom they yet acknowledge with almost religious 
veneration as beings from a higher world." * 

Such are some of the features of the Greek Church, 
of which most of the native Christians of Palestine are 
members. These native Christians are enthusiastically 
attached to their Church, and show their enthusiasm 
by the bitter prejudices they cherish towards the 
Church of Rome. Many of them are illiterate, and 
are easily led into fanaticism. In regard to the more 
educated classes, I was informed by more than one 
impartial witness that in point of commercial integrity 
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the Christian merchants are surpassed by the Moham- 
medans. 

The Roman Catholic native Christians are few in 
number. There is a considerable Catholic population 
in the monasteries and missionary institutions, but 
that population is for the most part European. There 
are, however, several religious communities, consider- 
able in number and in influence, which are connected 
in a curious way with the Church of Rome. They 
acknowledge the authority of the Pope, but are 
allowed to deviate from the ecclesiastical usages of 
the West. They are to be found in Syria, and only 
to a smaller extent in Palestine. Their existence is 
a striking illustration of the marvellous elasticity of 
what seems at first sight the cast-iron ecclesiastical 
system of the Church of Rome. In addition to the 
Orthodox Greeks, there are Greek Catholics, of the 
same race as the others, but forming an integral part 
of the Church of Rome. Their service is in the ver- 
nacular — Arabic ; the laity receive the cup as well 
as the bread in the sacrament, and their priests may 
be married men. They were won over to Rome more 
than a century ago ; and as they would not be won 
over on Rome's terms, they were won over on their 
own. Amongst the Greek Catholics are some of the 
wealthiest and most influential families in Syria. The 
greater part of the fertile Plain of Esdraelon belongs 
to a Greek Catholic of Beyrout. The Maronites — 
a sect of Christians who number about 200,000, and 
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are very numerous in the villages of the Lebanon — 
were brought prominently before the Western world 
thirty years ago, at the time of the massacres in 
Damascus and the Lebanon. It was members of the 
Maronite Church who were brutally murdered by 
the Druses at the instigation of the Turks. The 
origin of the Maronites dates as far back as the fifth 
century. Since the twelfth century they have ac- 
knowledged the papal supremacy, but are allowed — 
like the Greek Catholics — to retain some of their 
distinctive usages. In Syria there is another ancient 
Church — the Syrian, or, as it is sometimes called after 
Jacob Baradai, a bishop of the sixth century, the 
Jacobite — belonging to the group of small Eastern 
Churches which are independent of the Orthodox or 
Greek Church, but are in many ways akin to it, and 
of which the Coptic Church in Egypt and the Arme- 
nian in Asia Minor are the two best known examples. 
Some of the Jacobite as of the Greek Christians are 
in alliance with the Church of Rome on much the same 
terms, acknowledging the papal supremacy, and retain- 
ing some of their own distinctive usages. They are 
called Catholic Syrians, or Catholic Jacobites. 

The Jews. 

Half a century ago there were fewer than 8000 
Jews in all Palestine. Now the number cannot be 
far from 100,000.* Of the four cities which are 

* See an article by Major Conder in Blackwood's Magazine^ June 1 891. 
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reckoned specially sacred by the Jews — Jerusalem, 
Safed, Hebron, Tiberias — the two first have received 
the largest number of Jewish immigrants. It is 
reckoned that there are now at least 15,000 Jews in 
Jerusalem. Outside the walls there are Jewish houses 
not far from the Damascus Gate, and there is a row 
of almshouses for Jews built by Sir Moses Montefiore 
on the Bethlehem road.* I was in informed in Safed 
that the Jews in that town now number more than 
15,000; and I do not wonder at the popularity of 
Safed as a place of residence for Jew or Gentile, 
for, situated as it is high up amongst the verdant 
and diversified hills of Northern Galilee, it excels 
all the other towns of Palestine in climate and 
scenery. But what is of more significance than the 
influx of Jews into ^he four sacred cities, is the 
establishing of little colonies of Jewish refugees on 
the land — one result of the agitations against the 
Jews in Eastern Europe during the last dozen years. 
These agricultural colonists are not numerous ; their 
significance lies in the fact that Jews are beginning 
to settle on the land in Palestine, and not merely in 
the cities. 

As yet nearly all the Palestinian Jews are crowded 
into the cities. They are not the most enterprising 
of their race. They have a weedy look and an 

* It has been said on the authority of a Jewish newspaper that 
arrangements are being made for the building of 4000 houses on the 
Bethlehem road — a statement not readily credible. 
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apologetic manner as compared with the vigorous 
unabashed Arabs. Their appearance suggests that 
they are the weaklings of their race. They are more 
tenacious of their ancestral faith than the average 
European or American Jew ; they are not the sort of 
men to hold any parley with the liberal movements 
in modern Judaism. They belong to the die-in-the- 
last-ditch order of men. It is a religious motive which 
has brought them to the Holy Land ; and all the 
associations of that land but serve to intensify the 
fervour of their narrow Jewish faith. If they are 
sickly in physique, they are indomitable in their 
bigotry. 

NOTE ON MISSIONS IN PALESTINE. 

It is a legitimate wish that Palestine should be 
peopled with Christians, and with Christians of a type 
we can approve, and yet there is scarcely any country 
which offers so unpromising a sphere for missionary 
work. People's minds are made up on the subject of 
religion, and not only made up, but made up fiercely. 
The religious divisions of the country have set the 
adherents of one faith on edge against the adherents 
of other faiths. A propagandist has little chance of 
even being listened to. The people are familiar with 
the idea of a variety of differing faiths and practices, 
religious differences are in their whole social atmo- 
sphere, and they are convinced that those who differ 
from them are wholly wrong. The temperament 
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which would permit open-minded discussion with a 
propagandist is almost non-existent It has been 
killed out in the intensity of religious dissensions and 
religious hatreds. The people of Palestine may not 
be specially religious in the New Testament sense of 
religion, but they are passionately attached to their 
own form of religion, and are in no mood to believe 
even for a moment that they can possibly be in the 
wrong. The work of a missionary in Palestine is as 
hard as would be the task of a Buddhist who should 
try to convert the inhabitants of Inverness to Budd- 
hism, or of a Positivist who should try to convert the 
Baptists to the religion of Comte. Even harder, for 
the close contact of the people of Palestine with other 
faiths has put an unwontedly keen edge upon their 
suspicious and bigoted temper. 

Apart from that general obstacle, there are special 
obstacles in the way of special missions. There are 
reasons why the Jews should be specially prejudiced 
against Christianity. They have of course their 
traditions of the ghastly persecutions to which their 
race was subjected in the Middle Ages, but many of 
them have had personal experience of abominable 
treatment at the hands of peoples who call themselves 
Christian. In the Holy City they are treated with 
contempt and insult by the Christians. At the Holy 
Fire in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre I heard the 
crowd bawling out : " To-day we keep the feast of God ; 
the Jews, they keep the feast of monkeys." Of the 

16 
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absurd and wicked accusations which have been made 
periodically against the Jews from the Middle Ages 
downwards, we had an example in Damascus. A few 
days before our arrival the Christian community — 
mostly adherents of the Greek faith — had been thrown 
into a state of violent excitement. A Christian boy 
had been found dead in an old well. The well was 
deep enough to have caused his death, if he had 
fallen in accidentally. But the cry was raised that 
the Jews had killed him to get his blood for their 
Passover celebrations, and then thrown his body into 
the well. Protestant missionaries to the Jews had to 
close their schools for several weeks ; no Jewish boy 
could show himself on the streets without the risk 
of being mauled. One of the missionaries asked me 
to call with him on the Jewish rabbi to back up his 
assurance that Protestant Christians are ashamed of 
such reckless slanders. The fact that Christians 
should even imagine the possibility of the Jews com- 
mitting such a crime gives one an insight into the 
intensity of their malignant hatred. The Turkish 
Government has made it an indictable offence to 
circulate such reports against the Jews, but scarcely 
a year passes that the old slander is not revived 
somewhere. When we consider the treatment to 
which Jews are subjected by some of our fellow- 
Christians, and especially in the Holy Land, we can 
understand, in part at least, why they should steel 
their hearts against the Christian faith. 
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The Mohammedans also have their own reasons for 
being prejudiced against Christianity. Enthusiasts for 
the unity and sovereignty of God, they are brought 
face to face with forms of Christianity in which the 
worship of saints and images and crucifixes occupies 
a prominent place. Christianity they look down upon 
as a species of the polytheism against which the 
religion of their prophet has been a constant and 
effectual protest. Turkish soldiers have to keep the 
peace amongst the different sections of Christians at 
the reputed Tomb of their Lord, and are witnesses of 
the blasphemous fraud of the Holy Fire. But, in 
addition to all that, Mohammedans shrink from what 
they believe to be the accompaniments of Christian 
civilisation. The Koran denounces gambling and 
drinking as flagrant sins, and these sins the Moham- 
medans see rampant amongst the Christian nations. 
Their fears are not groundless. Cairo has been 
brought under the influence of a civilisation which 
calls itself Christian. Damascus is still in all its ways 
an Eastern city, unaffected by the influence of Europe 
A comparison of the two cities is not calculated to 
make Mohammedans well disposed towards a civili- 
sation which brings in its train the grog-shop, the 
gaming-table, and other worse institutions.* If the 
Mohammedans are not easily reached N by the Christian 

* The English occupation of Egypt is already bearing fruit in the 
direction of moral reforms. For example, public gambling has been 
prohibited — at least, in some districts. 
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missionary, the blame is not to be thrown entirely 
upon the hardness of the Mohammedan heart ; part 
of it must be laid upon the hardness of the hearts of 
those who call themselves Christians. 

But in spite of the peculiar difficulties of the field, 
there are a large number of missionary agencies at 
work in Palestine and Syria. The Roman Catholics 
have been prosecuting missionary work with great 
zeal. The Franciscans at Jerusalem are especially 
active. They have established schools for boys, a 
college for training native lads for the priesthood, and 
a medical dispensary for all comers. One of their 
most interesting agencies is a large industrial esta- 
blishment, where native lads and men are taught the 
mysteries of printing, smithery, and macaroni-making. 
A curious sight it is to see the Franciscan Brothers 
with their bare tonsured heads, girdled brown frocks, 
and sandalled feet, superintending work at the anvil 
and the macaroni machines. The Roman Catholic 
Sisters have establishments forthe education of Moslem 
and Jewish girls, who are mostly orphans. I was 
shown over the Convent of the Daughters of Zion by 
a lively and devoted French Sister, and was impressed 
with the bright orderliness of the classes, especially 
with one roomful of the older girls, who were drying 
flowers from the Mount of Olives, to be put on cards 
for sale to visitors. The chief Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions are located in Beyrout, where the Jesuits have 
their stronghold. The Jesuits are backed up by the 
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French Government, whose policy it has been for 
many years to extend French influence in Syria. 
Persecuted by the Government in France, they are 
petted by the same Government in Syria. As some 
one has said, the French Government acts as if religion 
were only good for export. 

Various branches of the Protestant Church have 
established missionary agencies — the Lutheran Church, 
the Church of England, the Irish Presbyterian Church 
(in Damascus), the Established Church of Scotland 
(Beyrout), the Free Church of Scotland (Schweir, 
Tiberias, and Safed), and, most important of all, the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America 
(in Beyrout and the Lebanon). The missionary 
agencies employed are mainly two: (1) schools and 
(2) medical missions. 

There are few opportunities for directly evangelistic 
work. Very few Mohammedans or Jews will listen 
to preaching. Even the schools and dispensaries are 
watched with suspicion, and not unnaturally, for it is 
the aim of the schools and dispensaries to undermine 
indirectly the ancestral faith of the children and of 
the patients. But in spite of the suspicions which 
cannot but be aroused regarding the educational and 
medical work of the missionaries, both schools and 
dispensaries have a certain amount of success. In a 
country where the mass of the people are illiterate, 
education has a high market value. The difficulty is 
not therefore great in inducing Mohammedan and 
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Jewish parents to send their children to school. But 
the schools can only flourish on condition that the 
parents cherish little fear of their children becoming 
Christians. A case of conversion would frighten 
them. The missionaries have therefore only a free 
hand with orphan boys and girls, for whose education 
and boarding several orphanages have been erected 
by the various missionary societies.* They have also 
succeeded in stimulating Moslems to erect schools 
of their own. That is a gain, for Mohammedan 
fanaticism is fed by Mohammedan ignorance. 

In the absence of medical practitioners and medical 
appliances amongst the people, a medical missionary 
cannot fail to earn the gratitude of the patients 
who flock to his dispensary, and to break down 
to some extent the prejudices against Christianity 
which are deep-rooted in their minds. But the cure 
of a painful disease is not a sufficient proof to the 

* I have a pleasant recollection of a visit I paid to one of the orphan- 
ages for Moslem girls at Beyrout. It is presided over by a hearty, 
humorous, and devoted Scotchwoman, Miss Taylor, who by her kindly 
treatment of the orphans and her genial shrewdness has gained a high 
place in the esteem of many of the Mohammedans of the city. What 
a contrast between the ordinary shy, shrinking, childish Moslem girl 
and those pupils of Miss Taylor, with the bright happy faces and 
modest frankness of Scotch lassies ! (I must also add with the cut, and 
hodden-grey colour of the dresses of Scotch lassies. Is there anything 
incompatible between a sound form of Christianity and the picturesque 
and comfortable Oriental dress ?) They sang for us Arabic and English 
hymns, repeated the shorter Catechism with an accuracy the visitors 
could not have emulated, and retired to work in their class-rooms, 
singing an Arabic hymn to the tune of "John Brown's Body." 
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patients that the doctor's religion is superior to 
their own. 

Besides missions to Mohammedans and Jews, it is 
necessary to notice the missionary operations which 
are carried on for the good of the native Christians. 
One of the chief obstacles in the way of the other 
missions is the state of Christianity amongst native 
Christians ; and what is most needed for the sake of 
these missions is the revival of Christianity and a 
worthy exhibition of the Christian life by its pro- 
fessors. Some of those who are interested in the 
revival of the native Christianity think that this can 
best be accomplished by putting new life into the 
forms of Christianity which already exist. They 
deprecate any attempt to turn these Eastern Christians 
into Western — partly because of the difficulty of such 
a task with people who are proud of the antiquity of 
their faith, and look upon Protestants as the creatures 
of yesterday, and partly because of the undesirability 
of doing violence to the traditions and associations 
with which they are surrounded. The doctrines and 
forms of the Eastern Church they consider good 
enough, if life were infused into them. It is a refor- 
mation or revival from within they desire, and they 
think the best service the Protestant Churches can 
render to the Greek and other Eastern Churches is to 
stimulate and foster an internal movement. There 
is a good deal to be said for that position. There 
is much admirable Christian teaching in the Greek 
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Church. I fell in with a little manual of Christian 
doctrine written in modern Greek which is one of the 
best summaries of Christian doctrine I have ever read. 
Nothing revolutionary needs to be accomplished in 
that sphere. Nor is it necessary that our peculiar 
Western usages should be adopted by Eastern Chris- 
tians. Some of these have their roots in the pecu- 
liarities of Western life, just as some of the peculiar 
Eastern usages have their roots in the peculiarities of 
Eastern life. With a revival of Christian life inside 
the Church, harmful usages might fall away. On the 
other hand, it is said that when individual members of 
the Eastern Church receive a quickening of spiritual 
life, they cannot get it nourished in the services to 
which they have been accustomed, and that it is 
necessary to provide Protestant services, and in fact 
to establish a Protestant native Church. It is a con- 
sideration of this kind which has shaped the develop- 
ment of the splendid missionary work which has been 
carried on for more than half a century by the 
American Presbyterians in Beyrout and the Lebanon. 
At first they looked for a revival from within the 
Eastern Churches, but they were forced by circum- 
stances to look towards the establishment of a 
Church on Protestant lines. But whatever may be 
the ideally best way of dealing with the members of 
the ancient Eastern Churches, the American Presby- 
terians are working towards immense changes in the 
social and religious life of Syria. They have estab- 
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lished a college in Beyrout, where more than three 
hundred natives are being trained for the medical 
and other professions. They have what is said to be 
the best Arabic printing-press in the world. They 
have also in Beyrout a theological college, several 
schools, and several native Churches, and outside 
Beyrout they have a network of schools and churches 
in the villages of the Lebanon.* 

The Holy Land excites many pious dreams. Some 
of these dreams are wild enough, but one may surely 
be excused if he dreams of a coming day, when the 
Christianity of Palestine will be a worthier exhibition 
of the Christianity of Christ, and when spots which 
have been hallowed by a Sacred Presence shall no 
longer be desecrated by the flagrant violation of the 
plainest precepts of the Master, and when those who 
call themselves Christians will justify the name they 
bear by lives inspired with love to God and love to 
man. 

* I have not mentioned all the missionary agencies which are at 
work in Syria. For example, splendid work is being done in Damascus 
by the British Syrian Schools, and also by Dr. Mackinnon's Medical 
Mission, established by the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. 



CONCLUDING NOTE. 

THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE. 

I HAVE no intention of uttering prophecies 
regarding the future of Palestine. The object 
of this note is simply to point out one or two 
considerations which must be taken into account in 
any attempt to forecast the future. 

:i. There has been rapid progress in Palestine 
during the last quarter of a century. The station- 
ariness which we used to associate with Palestine is 
disappearing. If changes are as numerous in the 
next quarter of a century, the Palestine described by 
Dean Stanley will scarcely be recognisable by the 
traveller of the year 1916. As I have already re- 
marked in the first chapter, the means of communica- 
tion within the country itself are being improved. A 
quarter of a century ago all travelling had to be 
accomplished in the saddle. Now the luxury of a 
carriage can be enjoyed between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
and on one or two other roads. Even the railway 

has invaded the Holy Land. On the day I first set 
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foot in Palestine, there were great rejoicings at Jaffa 
over the cutting of the first sod of the railway to 
Jerusalem, which has now been completed as far as 
Ramleh, about twelve miles from Jaffa. A railway- 
has been surveyed from Haifa to Damascus by the 
Sea of Galilee. Mr. Laurence Oliphant has sketched 
a railway system by which passengers, landing at 
Haifa, could traverse the Plain of Esdraelon, cross 
the Jordan, traverse Gilead and Moab, and then either 
go down to the Gulf of Akata on the Red Sea, or pass 
through the Desert of Sinai to Ismailia on the Suez 
Canal.* 

There is now far greater security for life and 
property. Travellers still affect the carrying of 
revolvers in a pouch strapped round the waist, but as 
far as the beaten tracks of travellers are concerned, 
the pouch might as well be empty.f Even the 
bedawin across the Jordan and to the south of 
Palestine are kept better in hand by the Turkish 
governors. One consequence of this increased security 
is an improvement in the tillage of the country. 
Thirty or forty years ago, for example, the Plain of 

* See the sketch map in " Land of Gilead," which also shows a branch 
line twenty miles long from Gilead to Jerusalem. 

f Curiously enough the mountainous districts of Palestine were always 
the safest. It was in the plains the traveller as well as the peasant had 
most to fear from the nomad Arabs, who pressed in from their own 
proper habitat — the great desert which surrounds Palestine. In the 
mountainous districts the peasants could more easily defend themselves 
against their incursions. 
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Esdraelon was mostly left uncultivated, because the 
Turkish Government failed to secure the crops of the 
peasants against the thieving bedawin. Now there 
are few acres of uncultivated ground in the whole 
plain. And what is true of Esdraelon is true of the 
other extensive tracts of agricultural land. Fruit trees 
are becoming more abundant in the valleys. In 
Ephraim we rode through olive yards and fig orchards, 
where, our dragoman told us, scarcely a tree existed 
in his youth. In the Upper Valley of the Jordan, on 
the way from the Castle of Hunin to Dan, we passed 
several newly-made orchards, planted with lemon, fig, 
and other fruit trees. In ancient times the hillsides 
of Palestine were extensively terraced and planted 
with olives, and there are signs that the export of 
olive oil to Europe, which is already considerable, 
will be largely increased. 

2. Both the bedawin and the fellahin are restive 
under the Turkish Government The bedawin, like 
the Arabs in general, have no love for the Turk, and 
cherish dreams of the establishment of an Arabian 
empire. The fellahin are oppressed by the tax- 
collectors, to whom the taxes are farmed out. Gover- 
nors and their subordinates do not know how soon 
they may be removed from their office, and they act 
upon the principle of making hay while the sun shines. 
The poor peasants are squeezed like sponges for the 
enrichment of the officials. Unfortunately the peasants 
of different districts are only slightly bound together 
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by common sympathies and aims. The Turkish 
Government can therefore use their mutual strifes to 
make itself strong. In the Lebanon — beyond Palestine 
proper — the American missionaries have produced 
such an effect upon the peasants by their educational 
agencies, that the restiveness of the population, when 
it takes practical shape, is likely enough to embarrass- 
the Government. Those who have had opportunities 
of judging say that the Moslem peasants in Palestine 
are worse off than the Christian. The latter may 
appeal to the consuls of the European Powers, but for 
the former there is no such outside protection. The 
misrule of the Turks will be remembered against 
them, when they are involved in conflict for the 
possession of Palestine. 

3. There are two European Powers which have 
already acquired a considerable influence in the 
country. In the Lebanon, France, through the Jesuits, 
has been carrying on for many years an active pro- 
paganda amongst the inhabitants, many of whom 
can speak French, and are disposed to look to France 
as their protector. The hardy Maronites of the 
mountains and the wealthy Greek Catholics of the 
cities are in ecclesiastical alliance with the Church 
of Rome, and would be predisposed to back up any 
claims France might advance. 

In Palestine proper the Russians are increasing 
their stake in the country every year. They are 
multiplying buildings, some of which — though eccle- 
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siastical in their character — are erected on positions 
of strategic importance. To judge by the number 
of Russian pilgrims, there is no country which sets 
so much value as Russia upon pilgrimage to the 
Holy Places. There is therefore no country which 
would put forth greater effort, from religious motives, 
to get possession of the country which contains the 
Holy Places. And Russia is the Power to which the 
majority of the native Christians naturally look for 
protection, for she has the same form of Christianity 
as themselves. In any conflict which might arise, 
Russia could count upon the sympathy of a large 
proportion of the townsfolk. 

4. The Jews are flocking into the Holy Land in 
ever-increasing numbers, and as long as the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Eastern Europe lasts, are likely 
to continue to flock thither. But whether they will 
do much to develop the resources of the country 
remains to be seen. What Palestine specially wants 
is agriculturists, vintners, and orchard men. There 
are Jews engaged in agriculture in Palestine, but they 
have shown no special talent for this kind of work. 
Even did the Jews turn out to be competent workers 
on the land, there is room in Palestine for only a 
limited number. Palestine is by no means a deserted 
country. There are waste tracts of land, but the 
peasants, already in possession, are numerous. 
Laurence Oliphant, who travelled through the country 
for the express purpose of finding out where a large 
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Jewish colony might be located, only found what he 
was in search of across the Jordan in the Land of 
Gilead, where vast tracts of fine country are practically 
unoccupied and are the property of the Government. * 
A country so small as Palestine could accommodate 
but a mere fraction of the Jewish population of the 
world. Besides, it is hardly possible that Palestine 
can become the commercial country in which the Jew 
finds the best scope for his genius. It has but few 
manufactures ; it cannot well ever be a manufacturing 
country ; nor can it well be an emporium of trade — 
at least in the south. And evfen if the dream of 
peopling Palestine once again with Jews were realised, 
the result might be less happy than the dreamers 
anticipate. The Palestine Jews, as we have seen, are 
the most bigoted of their race. Were they in pos- 
session, they might be moreo bnoxious to Christians 
than even the Mohammedans. 

Whatever the future of Palestine is to be, we may 
be sure that the glory of that land is past. Its part 
in the world's history has already been played. To 
aim at artificial restorations of its prosperity at the 
bidding of mere sentiment, or to force the hand of 

* Mr. Oliphant's efforts to start a Jewish colony in Gilead were 
frustrated at Constantinople. Major Conder, in the article in Black' 
wood already referred to, argues that it would be in the interest of the 
Porte to have subjects in Palestine who bear no good will to Russia. 
Major Conder further points out that even in Western Palestine there 
are considerable tracts of almost waste land owned by the Government 
which are available for colonisation purposes. 
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Providence in bringing about what is supposed to 
be the fulfilment of Old Testament predictions, is 
to betray an insufficient appreciation of what the 
Kingdom of God is arid what it demands of us. « 
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